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Awards and Grants 


By Mr. CHARLES R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. 
(Vice-Chancellor, University of Leeds) 


An Address delivered at a meeting of Members and Officials 


of Education Authorities held during the N.U.1 


I want to attack this problem in a severely practical 
way—or at least in what seems to me as a philosopher to be 
a broad practical way !—not because there are not funda 
mental moral and social problems involved, but because 
there is, in my judgment, enough general agreement on 
certain principles to make the practical problems in a large 
measure soluble, and these problems, soluble but not yet 
solved, are of considerable urgency 

But before [ turn to what seems to me to be the main 
problem facing us all to-day, I should like very briefly to 
say one or two things about our achievements, about the 
points of our awards and grants system as it exists upon 
which we may congratulate ourselves. First, a word of most 
sincere appreciation about the generous manner in which the 
grant-giving authorities have advanced to meet the 
recommendations of the Working Party on University 
Awards—in particular, the local authorities, to whom the 
Working Party suggested 7,000 awards. In 1951/52 they 
gave well over 10,000 awards and grants ; and everybody in 
the university world is bound to feel gratitude for the way in 
which they have advanced so willingly, and indeed, so 
cordially, along this road 

The triennial agreement about the scale of awards and 
grants to students seems to me to be an excellent piece of 
machinery, and is certainly a most welcome one. It is good 
to think that probably before very long all the grant-giving 
bodies will have brought themselves into line with the 
scheme I am sure that it was right to decide that all 
students who were suitable to be aided at the university 
should be given sufficient money to maintain a reasonable 
student life during their course; and that differences of 
merit, though they might well be recognized by differences of 
title, should not be reflected in the sums of money awarded 
I should also like to welcome the liberal policy of grant 
giving authorities in the extension of grants beyond three 
years to meet the needs of long courses of training or to meet 
individual needs 

May I also say how great has been the benefit derived 
from the willingness of authorities so freely to invite 
university teachers to serve on their selection committees 
to advise their choice of individual students for grant. This 
has been a most happy arrangement. Not only has it helped 
to maintain a reasonably fair and judicious 
through years of rapidly changing circumstances; it has 
also, and most fortunately, gone a long way towards forging 
a much closer understanding of one another’s problems in 
this matter between the grant-giving authorities and the 
universities. Without such an understanding it would be 


selec tion 


quite impossible to arrive at a working arrangement which | 


would satisfy any of us. 
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To-day’s Main Problem 

| now come to the main problem to-day, or what | 
believe to be the main problem to-day 

Chere is very wide agreement that at the present stage of 
our affairs it is of urgent importance to get the right young 
men and women to the university, and, subject to any 
reservations imposed by the Christian and democratic 
faith in the inalienable freedom of the individual man and 
woman to live his own life, to get the right numbers of them 
studying for the right subjects and equipping themselves 
for the right jobs, as required by the needs of the country 
and of the world. I am sure I need not argue to prove that 
at this moment the needs of the country and of the world are 
by no means easily separable, or that their common solution 
depends upon the development and distribution and use of 
knowledge 

lo get the right young men and young women in the 
universities, and to get them studying the right subjects, 1s 
a much more difficult problem than we used to suppose 
We used to think that all that needed to be done was to 
provide the material facilities and the teachers at the 
universities, and then to provide money to pay for the fees 
ind expenses of the students. The first of these needs is 
being met carefully and systematically; and the second 
requirement is in a fair way towards being satisfied. But the 
problem is not yet solved 

Awards and grants to students, however sensibly admin 
istered, cannot of themselves alone solve the problem 
Those who administer scholarships and grants can choose 
well or badly from among the boys and girls who are 
knocking at the doors of the university. But, contrary 
perhaps to our earlier expectations, they can do little or 
nothing directly to bring to the university those who have 
elsewhere or have decided to go elsewhere 


Fone who 


This is a matter for the schools, and especially for the gram 


Normal social influences, and family influences, 
do not in the mass lead the boy towards the university in 
this country as they perhaps do in Scotland, and as they 
ertainly do in the United States of America; they lead 
him to turn elsewhere at fifteen or sixteen or, if not then 
it eighteen. Above all they lead him away from the types 
of education which, like medical education, require long 
years of training 

[ have said that the fulfilment of the first need—the 
supply of material tacilities and of teachers at the 
iniversities—-has in recent years been the subject of the 
most careful and systematic thought. The Government 
irrespective of party——has with through 
the University Grants Committee, to make it possible for 
the universities to provide for a student body of about 
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85,000 instead of about 50,000 as in 1939. During this 
period of expansion, both the universities and the Govern- 
ment, through the Grants Committee, have given a great 
deal of thought to the nation in the middle of 
the twentieth century Ihe universities and the 
Committee have worked closely together and the 
advance has been taken by common agreement 
truth is that it has been dictated by the sheer facts of the 
ituation. Mistake of course, have been made but, 
as far as | know, nobody thinks that there is anything 
seriously with the main features of the 
expansion has been provided for in the 
humanities and the basi 
and ury attention 
and technological fields of 
acceptance require a university 
distribution of the 
between the various fields has t of the 
careful thought, and so also has the location of the new 
developments ind, as | have said previously, nobody 
thinks that any bad made in the 
arrying out--in a really very short space of years—of this 
half of the plan 


The Right Students for the Right Departments 

The second half of the plan ind without it the first 
half must largely fail of its effect —1s to get the right students 
to the right departments It is important to remember 
not fail in this part of the matter; the grad 
uates are very much required or the provision for their 
training would not have been made, at so great and 
with so much urgency. Moreover, so much of the cost of the 
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education of each graduate is borne directly by public 
funds—for the tuition fees of the student cover only a fifth 
or a sixth of the cost of his education—that we ought not 
to have the places taken up by the wrong students. Clearly, 
we must not let anything avoidable stand in the way of this 
second half of the plan 

This is the background which the 
awards and grants needs to be studied. No system of 
selection for awards and grants, however good, can of itself 
bring the right students to the right departments. But it can 
take great care not to stand in the way. 

Many people think that there are still too few of the able 
young men and women of this country who devote them- 
selves to science; and of those who devote themselves to 
science it universally agreed that, for the best 
interests of the country, too many of the able ones remain in 
and too few go over to the applied sciences and 
technologies. Hoth these points illustrate the tremendous 
power of the grammar schools in determining the distribu- 
tion as between studies and eventual vocations of the high 
ability in the younger generation. It is not too much to say 
that in the last fifty years, and especially in the last thirty 
years, the boys’ grammar schools—the girls’ schools have a 
rather different story to tell—have been conducting a 
great and most successful campaign to give boys every 
possible opportunity to interest themselves in science ; 
so much so, indeed, that, speaking only of the boys who 
actually get to grammar schools, the distribution between 
arts and science is probably very nearly right. That is to 
say that boys probably go to arts or science pretty well 
according to aptitudes and interests, but with a slight over- 
riding bias towards science. They are turning their abilities 
to the right work for them 

On the first point then the influence of the schools has 
been very great and has worked well; on the second point 
it has been very great and has perhaps not worked so 
well. The sciences which have been studied at school have 
taken such a hold on the boys that the subjects which are 
not studied at school—notably the applied sciences and 
technologies—are under-supplied at the universities with 
schoolboys of very good ability. The schools have fixed so 
firmly the interest in the known sciences that there is too 
little willingness to embark. upon the unknown technologies, 
rhis influence of the 
schools is partly increased and partly caused by the great 
prestige enjoyed in British opinion generally to-day by the 
physicist and the chemist. In America this prestige goes to 
the engineer. 

There is a further point to be borne 
traditional arts subjects and in the pure sciences it has 
always been natural to assume that by far the most im- 
portant qualities required in the student were intellectual 
power and academic zest Universities and colleges have 
alwavs known that a certain number of students have 
slipped in whose pure academic zest was almost non- 
existent and whose intellectual powers were marginal ; 
their interests were for instance in practical or in artistic 
matters, yet they or their parents thought it worth 
their while, on general educational grounds, to spend three 
or four years living with academic persons and seeking to 
satisfy the requirements of the university. Lye and large, 
the universities and colleges catered for the academically 
interested and the intellectually able, and the others could 
stay away if they liked ; equally, they could come if they 
liked, provided they were up to a certain standard 
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Essential for National Survival 

gradually but perhaps inevitably, in 
an industrial shift in public interest. It has 
become increasingly clear that it is most desirable, and 
perhaps essential for national survival, that for certain 
professions and occupations a very substantial number of 
young men and women of quite moderate intellectual power, 
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but with other high qualities and abilities, should be brought 
to study subjects which can best be studied at the university. 
There is a great demand and need, not only for first-class 
academic engineers and academic chemists, but also for a 
large number of engineers and chemists with practical gifts, 
character and personality, who have been brought to acquire 
as much general and scientific knowledge as they can be led 
to absorb in their three or four university years. In giving 
these people their necessary education and opportunity the 
universities and colleges are, in the present-day judgment of 
the public, doing as important and as necessary a job as 
they are in looking after the smaller number who are 
academically devoted and academically gifted 

This does not mean that these less academic students are 
not the better, and the more valuable to the community, for 
every bit of intellectual power and intellectual interest they 
can muster. Certainly, the universities can be relied upon to 
attach an over-riding importance to this consideration in 
selecting from among the candidates who offer themselves 
and are equipped to undertake the studies they propose 
There is no doubt whatever that the universities and 
colleges will always take, for each and every department and 
each and every line of study, the ablest students they can 
get. The question is—or perhaps it is not a real question, but 
is already answered—is it right that students who are 
needed for their practical ability and their qualities of 
character and personality should receive grants? Or 
should grants be reserved for those who are capable of 
academic achievements of a standard higher than is likely 
to be attained by those students who are going to abandon 
academic pursuits after three of four years of undergraduate 
life and devote their lives to practical vocations? In the 
present circumstances, the question has only to be put to 
be answered. It has been answered, after the most careful 
thought by the universities, the Grants Committee and the 
Government, when provision was made of the facilities and 
the teachers for these students on the ground that they are 
needed. 

Since it is against British democratic faith, and certainly 
against the fundamental principles of all free universities, 
positively to draft students to studies where the supply is 
insufficient, it will be seen that it requires careful thought 
and planning in the whole university and school system, as 
well as by the grant-giving authorities, if we are to have 
about the right number of sufficiently able and well-equipped 
students knocking at the doors for each line of study. This 
is really the urgent problem for the country, and we have 
not yet reached a satisfying solution. The universities have 
been forced by the facts to take very careful stock of their 
whole methods of recruitment and selection: and those 
departments which find an insufficient supply of adequately 
equipped students have, of course, been specially impelled 
to do so. It may be taken as certain that they, in collabora 
tion with the schools, are going out to find the students ; 
they know how much graduates in their fields of study are 
needed, and they are considering urgently with the schools 
how the right young men and young women can be brought 
to the university. It is clearly of great importance that the 
problem should not be made more difficult by the with- 
holding of grants from those who are found suitable 

To descend to matters of detail, there can be no doubt 
that many of the best prospective students of this latter 
kind will not come from school with three specialized subjects 
attested by examination at a high level. For many of them 
this result could only be achieved by the sacrifice at school 
of other studies and pursuits to which, in the opinion of 
schoolmasters and universities’ teachers alike, it is much 
more important that they should give their attention in their 
school years. If candidates for grant have to have three 
specialized subjects at high level, the schools will be badly 
cramped in their fifth and sixth form arrangements and 
many of the boys and girls who are most wanted as graduates 
will never get to the university at all. 





I need not say that this does not mean that everybody 
who has reached a good level in two subjects and has in 
addition reached a fair level in several other subjects, is 
suitable to go to the university. But it does mean that some 
of them are highly suitable, and among these are some of the 
young men and women who are most wanted as graduates 


Choosing the Right Students 

So the problem is to choose the right ones. In seeking to 
them the universities have pretty well-defined 
terms of reference, and provided they take sufficient trouble 
hould be in a position to do a good job of selection from the 
university point of view. Especially where one of these boys 
or girls of moderate intellectual gifts is concerned, the 
iniversity teacher asks himself-——not the rather vague and 
impalpable and difficult question, can he sustain a university 
course ?-—but the much more specific and determinate 
question, can he stay the course required by any depart- 
ment for instance, chemistry or engineering or economics ? 
Ihe standards of the courses, the ground to be covered and 
the required level in examination, are fixed and steady ; 
ind it is commonly taken as a principle in choosing that the 
boy or girl must be capable of completing the course in the 
normal period, three years or four, as the case may be. So 
the selectors have a very definite frame of reference, a very 
clear knowledge of what the individual student is going to 
have to do. In making his selection, the university teacher 
is assisted more and more each year, as the systemof report- 
ing is improved, by reports from the school as well as by 
previous examination records and an interview. So the 
iniversity ought to be able to choose well; and I think it 
will be widely agreed in the university world, that while 
there is always more to learn and more skill to gain, we are 
getting better and better at understanding modern condi 
tions in the home and the school and at choosing well. 
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Duplication of Selection 

This means that if it is really impracticable to make the 
total number of grants match the total number of admis 
sions of students from any particular grant-giving authority’s 
irea, there must be some duplication of selection machinery 
If the two numbers could be matched, I have little doubt 
that conversations, such as have recently been taking place 
the Ministry, the local authorities, 
universities, could lead to agreement on a working arrange 
safe-guarding the responsibilities both of the grant 
giving authorities and of the universities The authorities 
do not wish to challenge the right and duty of the universities 
to choose their own students: and the universities fully 
recognize the duty of the responsible authorities to satisfy 
themselves that the young men and young women who 
receive grants are suitable persons. [t could not be beyond 
the wit of man, if there were enough grants to go round, to 
find a satisfactory working arrangement 

But, if it must be accepted that it is not practicable to 
find enough grants for the whole university entry, experience 
beyond any doubt that 
duplication of selection is unavoidable. The objections to 
such duplication are obvious enough. Candidates who are 
selected as suitable for awards or grants may not be accepted 
by universities, and candidates who are accepted by 
universities may not be selected by the authorities con 
cerned as suitable for awards or grants. There may, there 
fore, be quite a number of suitable young men and young 
women who fail to get to the universities at all, and at the 
same time there may be empty places in the universities in 
the very departments from which graduates are particularly 
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It is clear that so long as there is any substantial duplica 
tion in the machinery of selection, the problem is not solved, 
and money already invested will be to that extent wasted 
Money will not be whom the 
universities think ill-equipped or unsuitable, because such 
candidates will not be admitted to the universities ; but it 
will be wasted on the empty places in university depart 
be badly In the 
meantime a number of candidates deemed suitable for those 
departments by the universities will not be able to take up 
their places for lack of grant rhis maladjustment as 
between admissions and the award of scholarships and grants 
may or may but 
duplication it is bound to exist in some degree, causing both 
i waste of mgney somewhere in the system and also, I think, 
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| inequity to individual young men and young women-—not 


to mention discouragement and frustration to the schools 
who are doing their utmost to make the whole apparatus 
work 
Examination Marks Not entirely Reliable Guide 

A good deal of the difficulty arises from the fact that 
experience has underlined what is always recognized—that 
examination marks are not an entirely reliable guide. They 
are more reliable for some types of candidates than for 
Broadly speaking, it may be said without much fear 
of contradiction that, if candidates are arranged in order of 
academic ability, for the best 40 per cent. on the universities’ 
list of admissions examination marks are an entirely 
adequate working guide, for the next 20 per cent. or even 
30) per cent. choice by examination marks will lead to very 
few mistakes, and for the last 30 per cent. or perhaps 40 per 
cent. examination marks alone are a very imperfect guide 
indeed. Similarly, those in the first group could, as a rule, 
read with success in any subject ; with those in the second 
group success will depend rather more on the choice of a 
subject or subjects suitable to the individual ; and with the 
third group the suitability of the individual for the particular 
subject or subjects he wishes to study is the vital thing. It 
should be added that by common consent a considerable 
number ot the most valuable people turned out by universi- 
ties come from the third group; and that many of these, in 
spite of examination marks, were with fair certainty recog- 
nizable as such before ever they left school 

The experience both of the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges 
and of the unitary universities, and I believe of the local 
authorities, has driven home the lesson that students in the 
third group, who have always been, and in the present state 
of affairs especially undoubtedly are, of very great value 
indeed to the country, must be chosen on a wider basis than 
that of academic achievement alone. Keports from masters 
and mistresses who knew the boy or girl well at school are 
of very great value; and so are well-conducted interviews 
Here | should like to be allowed to emphasize again that ifa 
selector is to make a good choice he must know, intimately 
and exactly, just what the candidate is being selected for 
Che War Office Selection Boards for officers rightly had in the 
selecting group a fighting officer recently back from the front 
line, who knew intimately and up-to-date just what the 
candidates were going to have to do The same 
principle certainly applies in some measure to all university 
entrants, and in very strong measure to candidates in the 
third group, as I have defined it. The qualities required by 
the engineer are very different from those required by the 
physicist, and different again for the doctor or the teacher 
And these differences are vitally relevant to selection in the 
third group 

You will see that my argument would lead to the con- 
clusion that the universities, provided they realize the very 
great importance of good selection, are in an excellent 
position to do the job well. They are, or can be, in close 
touch with the schools, their teachers who do the selecting 
have long experience of young men and women of under- 
graduate age, and they know intimately the course which the 
prospective student will have to follow. It may well seem a 
pity that a duplicate job of selection should have to be done 
again by other authorities, mainly because the number on 
the list of students admitted and the number on the list of 
students who are to receive awards or grants do not tally. 

Perhaps a word should be said about student numbers and 
standards. The total university entry seems to be stabilizing 
itself at about 18,000 or 19,000, and it seems that it will 
not greatly change upwards unless there is some change of 
policy in the universities and the University Grants Com- 
mittee. The standards required for degrees are, humanly 
speaking, fixed and steady, and total numbers of students are 
not, in the short run at any rate, going to affect these 
standards either way. Of the 18,000 or 19,000 entrants some 
fail to qualify for their degrees. The question is, does the 


others 


chosen 
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“Now cheaper and easier to serve a choice 
of soups instead of only one” 





“EI the past the constitution of my stock-pot ruled my 
soups for the day. Then I decided to try powdered soups, 
hecause of the variety and ease of preparation they offered. 
Not that I have given up the stock-pot completely, | 
haven't. But now I don’t have to rely on it. 

‘* With Symington’s soups 
| canvary my flavours, cheaply 
and with the minimum of 
work in the kitchen.”’ 

You, too, will find that 
Symington’s delicious soups 
will give better and cheaper 
menus. 


Choose from ‘Tomato, Delicious 
Oxtail, Kidney, Mock Turtle, mushroom tlavour 


e en at< , 
Green Pea, Mulligatawny, Debeenei iebadibiieens tana 
Pea, White Vegetable, Hare, been quick to try Symington’s 


| » aad Cale 1: : new Mushroom soup. And 
entil anc elery flavours. quick to re-order, too! 


In 7-lb. bags at 14/7d., 7-lb Customers praise its superior 
7-Ib. bags at 14/7d., 7-Ib. , 

mushroom flavour. In 7-lb 
tins 15 2d. tins at 27/5d 





poe Mae 
SYM GRAVY POWDER—Adids delicious 
flavour to every meat dish . thick 
+ smoother richer. 7 Ib. bag 
g/tt, 7 Ib. tin 10/6 


GRANULATED GRAVY IMPROVER—C ives 
rich colour and flavour, 7 Ib. tin 
B 9 


CUSTARD POWDER — Smoother . 
creamiuer your customers will love 
, ~ een y its rich flavour. 7 Ib. bag 7/6, tin 8/3 
at? et ; we, CORNFLOUR —7 Ib. bag 6/11, tin 7/8. 
— : BLANCMANGE POWDER —7 Ib. bag 
7/10, in 8/7 
TABLE CREAMS—Supplied by arrange- 


Symington’s Say to-Suect Service. helps tosolve your catering problems ff mn en * Sour. 7 Ib un 


. ° JELLY CRYSTALS—Supplied by 
Symington’s supply a wide range of catering If you are not already being called on, arrangement only. 8 flavours. 7 Ib 
tin 15/9 
PREPARED PEA FLOUR—1 Ib. bag 20/- 
from soup to sweet product will be readily sent on application, per doz 


So, from just one supplier, you can get to bona fide caterers. CLEAR SOUP CONCENTRATE — Quart 


bottle g/-, pint 5/- 


ASPIC JELLY POWDER — In 2 Ib. tin 
competitive prices. glad to arrange quotations on bulk quantities. 6/9 per Ib,, 7 Ib. tin 6/6 per Ib. 


SYMINGTONS Service 70 Caterers 


W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., (DEPT. C.15), MARKET HARBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE ESTABLISHED 1827 


products that help you plan your menus’ send us a postcard. And samples of any 


high quality, quickly prepared, delicious If you send us tender forms, we will be 
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MITRE 


aeco 


BALLS ARE 
THE CHOICE 
TO-DAY / 


These perfectly made balls of selected 

quality hand sewn hide are used by 

the leading clubs and in Test Matches. 

They are ideal for school team play 

and will give long service and improve 
the standard of play. 


ALWAYS 
SPECIFY 
MITRE BRAND 
when 
purchasing 
FOOTBALLS 
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School Television Broadcasting 
he B14 
| 2 d = ! 
interested 
Lelevision which 
chools It w 
be followed at 


ouncil have 
ilable on request to those 
Keport Pilot Experiment in 
carned out last May ix Middlesex 

it this experiment would 

larger scale 

tablished 
dithicult at present 


ind the School Broack 
vill make ava 


isting ¢ now 


who are 


their 1 the School 


they in 
originally hoped t 
ibout a year interval b 
might in 
Ihis intention remains, 
t the 


x periment 


rvice 


vhich turn lead to an e 


but it 1 
date at which the larget 


© lores cale experiment can 


begit 


closed circuit in 


Thus Pilot Experiment was a trial on a 


ix schools of a wide variety of techniques of presentation 
| Lhe Broadcasting Council and the B.B.A 
| always had in mind a second stage of the experiment 


school have 
| the 
purpose of which would be to test publicly the educational 
value of a Television Service by providing the schools with 
it foretaste of one lo do this would, in any make 
great demands upon the B.B.C. and clearly a large number 
of schools should be concerned in the evaluation of results 
Moreover, it appears to the School Broadcasting Council 
that such an experiment ts of such importance to education 
that it demands nationwide support, and it seems likely that 
most local education authorities would wish to take part in 
it for this reason and in order to be able to form their own 
judgment on it 

Ihe total number of involved might, in these 
circumstances, be from 300 to 500, and to secure this even 
the largest local education authority would not need to 
equip more than six of its schools at a cost of about £200 per 
school 

Obviously, however, it would not be worth while either for 
the education service or the B.B.C. to concern themselves at 
all in an experiment without having at least good reason to 
believe that the results might justify the establishment of a 
regular schools’ programme. We must take into account, 
therefore, not only the cost of an experiment, which for the 
education would be relatively small, but of the 
implications of a successful experiment, which would be 
permanent 

lor reasons which are based both on the Pilot Experiment 
and on more general considerations, the Council feel that 
television is likely to have a contribution of great value to 
make to the schools. They have hac sufficient faith in their 
judgment on this to request the B.B.C. to proceed as soon as 
circumstances allow to the second stage of the experiment 
and the B.B.C. have agreed. What remains in doubt is the 
precise form and timing of the experiment, especially in 
view of the present economic situation in which local 
education authorities have to scrutinize every item of 
expenditure with special care. With this in mind, and after 
consultation with the Ministry of Education, the Council 
have advised the B.B.C. to wait until conditions are favour- 
able to the start of an experiment and to the further develop 
ments which might normally result from a_ successful 
experiment. This advice the B.B.C. have accepted, but they 
hope with the Council that there may be no long postpone 
ment, and intend, meanwhile, to build up a nucleus of 
producers and trained writers which will enable the Main 
[-xperiment to start without delay as soon as the national 
situation permits. How soon that may be is largely a matter 
for the educational world to decide 


case, 


schools 


Service 








The Minister of Health (\Mr. lan Macleod accompanied 
by the Minister of Education (Miss Florence Horsbrugh 
and the Under-Secretary of State for Scotland (Commander 
lr. D. Galbraith), received a deputation from the British 
Dental Association at the House of Commons. The purpose 
of the deputation was to discuss the present, and it is hoped 
temporary, difficulties of the school dental service There 
was a full exchange of views on the best way of securing 
an interim solution, and Ministers promised to give careful 
consideration to all that had 


been said. 
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Cownulton 


The crowning of H.M. Queen Elizabeth II is 
an event which will create a profound and lasting impression 
on the mind of every child in our schools to-day. A 
souvenir of this great occasion should be 
the treasured possession of all. Such an emblem 
will help to implant and stimulate a love 
of Queen and Country, and it will provide a link with the 
school that will never be forgotten. 





Commemoration Spoons 
illustrated actual size 
pin Plate - 5s. each 


either design 


The portrait of H.M. the Queen 
used for this Medal has been 
approved by the Official Corona 
tion Medal Panel The Medal 
has an attractive design on the 
reverse, and ample space for 
engraving 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
containing particulars of various metals in which the 
Medals are made. Prices are quoted for large and small 
quantities. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 
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London Education 


Some Facts and Figures 
In the year ended 3lst July 
than 842 students attending London polytechnic 
colleges were awarded degrees 
This 1s ting facts 
ascertained from a new edition of the L.C 4 
keducation Statistu 
rom the booklet we learn that London's school bu 
travels over 1,300,000 mile 
shool children at 
and the 
technical colleges 
than 32,000,000 
Not all the statistics are of 
reader find that there were five 
attending London schools last year and 
114 holders of exhibitions in art 
technology woman 
How much does education cost It 
than /30 a head in a primary school to well overt 
Maintenance 


1952, no lke 


sand other 


educational 
their BS 
can be 


lL_ond i 


which 
booklet 


one of many intere 


fleet 
$a year the number of attend 
ailment clinics exceed 
of hours worked each 


mstitute 


ances of minor 


one million annually number 


year by students at evening 


ete is now more 
these dimensions The 
just two-year-olds 
that of the 


science anda 


Ww ill 


evening 
only one was a 
varies enormously 
from less 
{400 a head in a school for the maladjusted 
expenditure in the year totalled more than /27,600,000 and 
from the booklet we see the money 


how was spent Phe 


largest single item by far was for salaries of teachers——ol 
whom there were nearly 16,000 in the primary 
and Spe ial schools, and about 8,800 in establishments for 
Some of the other items of expenditure 


for example, 665 typewriters and 319 


secondary 


further education 
come to light too 
sewing machines supplied to the schools ; over 6,200 school 
cleaners and milk and meal helpers employed ; 125 play 
centres opened during winter evenings and 66 in summer 
holidays ind than 418,000 medical inspections 
carned out by school doctors his pamphlet, despite its 
dry idea of the scope of 
London's education highways and byways 


more 


fivures, gives some enormous 
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. . 
Imperial Institute 

Phe Annual Report of the Imperial Institute for 1952 is the 
last by Sir Harry Lindsay, who retired from the post of 
Director in January of this year and who has now been 
succeeded by Mr. Kenneth Bradley 

Reiterating that the chief purpose of the Institute is to 
spread knowledge of the Commonwealth among the people 
of this country and particularly in the schools, the Keport 
shows how the scale of the work is steadily being increased 
Public attendances in the galleries was 388,000 in 1952, as 
compared with 275,000 in 1951, and 216,000 in 1950; 
attendances at the cinema were 230,000 an increase of 
82,000 over 1951, and “ full houses (of 368) were recorded 
for most of the lunch-hour performances and those on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons ; booklets, 
pamphlets, maps, and visual aids to schools rose from 4740 
in 1950 to 4950 for 1952 

The most interesting additions to the exhibits in the 
galleries during the year were dioramas of Karachi, Aden, 
Singapore, and Mahogany in West Africa, as well as a 
number of large-scale relief maps 

Keference is made in the introduction to the Tweedsmuir 
Report, but nothing is said about future policy as Her 
Majesty’s Government has not yet announced any decision 
its recommendations 


sales of 


about 


A Handbook giving details of health, currency, passport 
and visa regulations of some 180 countries and territories 
has been published by Unesco. Primarily intended for 
youth and student organizations which arrange educational 
and cultural travel and relates to entry regulations for 
temporary visits. Under the different countries is listed the 
various organizations which assist youth travel, and details 
of any special travel facilities which may exist. A list of 
international organizations which help in this work is also 
included 
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1953 Craftwork Catalogue post free on request to Dept. 57 


DRYAD HANDICRAFTS 


AND 22 BLOOMSBURY STREET - 


DRYAD LOOMS 


SPINNING WHEELS 
AND ALL WEAVING 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYAD ARE MANUFACTURERS of 
the finest looms and weaving equipment. 
Designed by craftsmen and strongly made to 
withstand the hardest wear, every loom from 
a simple two-way model to the largest foot 
power loom is a perfect example of that 
tradition which has made famous the name 
of Dryad. 


Also extensive ranges of Dryad weaving wools, 
cottons and other yarns, and the well-known 
Dryad books on weaving and allied subjects. 


LEICESTER 


LONDON - WCI 
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Edueation Welfare Officers’ Conference 


The sixty-second Annual Conference of the | 


tion was held at Whitley Bay under the pre 


After his induction, Mr. Booler expressed his appreciation 
of the honour the Association had thus conferred on him 
and then paid tribute to the work of Mr. M. McKinnon 
(Liverpool) the retiring President during the past year 
He had carried a heavy and responsible burden, said Mr 
Booler, and had ably and courageously carried out his 
onerous duties 


Welfare Officer Qualifications 

Proceeding to his Presidential Address, Mr. Booler 
he would first like to refer to the opposition of those respons 
ible for defining, at national level, the service condition 
of the Education Welfare Officer in the sphere of diploma 
qualification They would be aware of the abortive ettorts 
to establish a “‘ diploma qualification '’ commensurate with 
the type of service they provided, and although the appar 
ently negative decision of the Local Government Examuina 
tions Board has compelled a re-orientation in the policy of 
the National Executive Committee, he felt it necessary to 
express his own personal thoughts upon a matter so vital 
to the future of the Association 

Mr. Booler continued 

We told by the National Joint Council that the 
appropriate examination qualification for the Education 
Weltare Officer is the ordinary administrative examination 
of the Local Government Examinations Board. I maintain 
that any course of study which is vocational in character fails 
to establish a claim for existence, as far as that particular 
concerned, unless it fulfils two fundamental! 


said 


are 


vocation 1S 
purposes 

a) that it offers to the student a syllabus whose content 

has a broad general relevance to the vocation: and 

(b) that it embodies within that syllabus those specialized 

ingredients pertinent to the nature of the work to be 

performed 

A close analysis of the “ ordinary administrative 
examination of the Local Government Examinations Board 
to my mind, glaring deficiencies in those subjects 
basic to our work, and must in its present form stand con 
demned as utterly unsuitable to the specialized nature of 
our These administrative examination 
sponsored by the Local Government Examinations Board 
valuable as they undoubtedly are to Local Government 
generally, contain no provision designed to enhance an 
officer's knowledge and competence in human relationships 
nor yet the vaguest reference to the mental and 
physical problems of the children with whom he deals 

It would appear that I am in good company in my desire 
and advocacy for a qualification which would enable this 
service to render a more etfective contribution towards an 
appraisal and a diminution of those social problems which 
impinge upon the education and welfare of children. Dr 
1). H. Scott, whose recent contributions to the problem of 
Juvenile Delinquency have won for him a place of con 
siderable eminence within the ranks of those who specialize 
in delinquency and kindred social problems, refers in his 
recent book, Saving Children from Delinquency, to the 
importance of detecting pre-delinquency symptoms, and 
the intimate association which the School Welfare Officer 
has with these factors rhe latter,’’ he says, ‘ because 
of this high between juvenile truancy and 
subsequent delinquency, also occupies a key position as a 
‘ spotter,’ and he has the advantage over the school teacher 
in having access to the home in the normal course of his 
duties. His training should certainly include the kind of first 
aid work in family therapy that is later advocated tor the 
probation officer. His job more than any other provide 


reveals 


service courses 


social 


association 


ducation Welfare Officers 


National 
Notts 


Assc was 


idency of Mr. J. ©. Boolet County) 


immediate opportunities, with the minimum of administra 
tive disturbance, for the application of the new techniques 
In other words, his training should certainly include subjects 
rooted in those problems inseparable from the type of 
service give. Dare one hope that the wisdom of this 
distinguished and celebrated contributor will kindle at least 
a spark of recognition of our real vocational training needs 
in the minds of the all powerful Board ? 

So much for training and qualification. What now of that 
equally important subject, ‘ a remuneration commensurate 
with the and responsibilities attaching to the 
service "’? It is of vital importance under the modern 
practise of nationally settlements that those 
concerned with adjudication should be fully aware not only 
of the extent and nature of duties performed, but also of the 
broad general value of that service to Societv. They need 
also to appreciate the special attributes which the personnel 
within that service are required to display, and the innate 
qualities called for 


Attributes and Aptitudes of Welfare Officers 
What are the attributes and aptitudes of an Education 
Welfare Officer the qualities so eminently desirable if the 
multitudinous duties of this service are to be executed with 
competence, assurance and humanity? May I again be 
allowed to draw upon some evidence, independent in-so-fat 
is the author's relationship with this Association ts con 
cerned, yet important because of the unchallengeable 
nature of its origin. The report of the Liverpool Education 
Committee for the period 1951-52 devotes some considerable 
space to the Attendance and Welfare Service. Describing 
the haison we establish between the home, the school and 
the local education authority, the report states Phis 
link is of vital importance to the educational machine and 
contributes greatly towards making the service of education 
i humane and social service. It may, indeed, be said that no 
worker, paid or voluntary, is so intimately in touch with the 
life of the community as the School Welfare Othcer his 
visits are made in connection with matters pertaining 
to the educational, social, moral and psychological aspects 
of child life The report continues and pin-points the 
essential qualities the School Welfare Officer requires for 
this important work The tact, patience, 
sympathetic understanding, and_ tolerance He should 
possess the basic qualities of kindness, firmness and straight 
forwardness. In order to detect cases of child neglect, ill 
treatment, moral danger and illegal employment, he must 
be constantly vigilant 
Although all we in this Council Chamber are well aware of 
the truth and accuracy of the Liverpool report, there still 
exists, despite the vigorous and knowledgeable pen of our 
P.R.O., large numbers of people in authority who have no 
conception of the modern developments in the work of the 
field officers’’ attached to Attendance and Welfare 
Departments, nor yet of the grand contribution they are 
making throughout the country to the social, physical and 
mental well-being of children. It is to these people that my 
remarks are addressed, in the hope that the efficacy and 
alue of this work will be more truly reflected in our future 
remuneration 


we 


growth 


negotiated 


essence of 


Every Child a Chance 
rhe object of our Association, broadly speaking, fall into 
two main groups 
(1) ‘lo secure improvements tn the status and service 
conditions of the Education Welfare Officer 


(2) To ensure for“ every child a chance an opportanity 
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for the full development of individual qualiti the 
provision of an educational and social framework within 
which the natural abilities and aptitudes of the child may 
fruit 


flower and bear 


It is to this latter object that I should now like to address 
The social history of thi page 
tained in order 
ind 


country of our the 


myself 
fight which social reformers over the years su 
to awaken 
pagan treatment of young children 


the conscience of man to the uncharitable 


Syhil 


ocial 


Disraeli wrote hi 
material and 


It is just over 100 years avo that 
or The Two Nation and although 
conditions have volutionized that time, we 
know from our experience, that mentally and socially there 
still exists We have still within this 
society of ours people whose social conditions and mental 
attitudes must be radically improved and changed 
every child in this country can be truly said to have 
unhindered the spiritual, mental and 
’ benefits of our education system here still 
this country a guilty of 
men and women who, despite the pervasive 
enlightened national the 
Government and 


been re since 


‘another nation 
before 
free 
and access to 
physical ; 
exists in 
child neglect 
atmosphere of an conscience 
work and influence of local 
personnel, and the sterling work of that unique and praise 
worthy organization, the N.S.P.C.C., still display an attitude 
towards child reminiscent of the barbarism and 
cruelty against Shaftesbury, Dickens, and their 
contemporaries campaigned 


scgment of our ocrety 


authority 


welfare 
which 


Our reaction to reported cases of cruelty and neglect is 
rightly, one of anger, and a resolve to punish, without 
compunction, those guilty of such misdemeanours. But 
punishment is not enough. Qur aim, and the aim of all 
concerned with the welfare of children, is prevention. It has 
been said, with justification, that the chief 
cause of child neglect is misery a condition of 
social life occasioned by a combination of weak personalities 
and such circum bad 
crowding, unemployment and chronic sickness 


considerable 
. Stn ial 
adverse tances as housing, over 
It, therefore, follows that society has an undoubted moral 
efiorts in the elimination of, at 


whilst 


responsibility to increase it 
least, the social and phy sical causes of this misery 
we and our contemporaries in the “ field,’’ must redouble 
our efforts, and try bv patience, understanding and know 
ledge to and those 
conditions of social misery provide an atmosphere conducive 
to child neglect. Is it too much to ask, that in 
Elizabethan era, we shall, as a resolve to eliminate 
the basic social and physical causes of neglect 
in the “ field,’’ whatever our department or designation 
may be, will seek through whole-hearted co-operation to 
inculcate a greater sense of responsibility, and encourage a 
higher sense of moral values within the people who comprise 
“this other nation " ? 

l would now like to enter a plea for the hand t} ped 
child. No provision of the 1944 Education Act gave me such 
joy as those sections which imposed a duty on local education 
authorities for the detection of children suffering from mental 
and /or physical handicaps, and for the provision of suitable 
facilities to meet their peculiar needs There is 
our work which ts of such vital importance, nor yet which 
gives such personal satisfaction, as that of 
opportunity for enriching the lives of those to whom nature 
has been all but kind. Full tribute must be paid to those 
local authorities who, despite the financial and physical 
strains of the post-war year forged ahead with 
provisions designed to meet the special needs of these 
children. But by no means have all local authorities dis 
charged adequately their obligations to these children 
a great deal done if we are to the 
promises implicit in the 1944 Act. There can be no room 
for complacency whilst thousands of handicapped 
children still await acces 


advise, guide encourage whose near 
this new 
nation 


and that we 


no part of 


ensuring an 


have 


ind 
remains to be honour 
Some 


to sper ial provisions designed to 
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meet their individual needs. This, the most pathetic of all 
our problems, stands as a challenge to the social consicence 
of the nation: a challenge from the deaf, the lame, the dual 
and multi-handicapped, the spastic and the educationally 
sub-normal, that their problems must be resolved on the 
basis of “‘ each according to his need.’’ A reminder that the 
words used in the 1943 Government White Paper on Educa 
tion Reconstruction, to secure for children a happier 
childhood and a better chance in life " applies equally 
also to them 

If, in the dark and awful days of war, this country could 
find time and energy to blue-print the great 1944 measure of 
Educational Reconstruction, so to-day, despite the con 
tinued pressure of economic difficulties, must we resolve to 
recapture the eager spirit of those early days, and with our 
target still set high, ensure for 


Every Child a Chance. 


Miss Horsbrugh on Teachers’ 
Superannuation and Adult Education 
Costs 


Speaking to the Lancashire and Cheshire lederation of 
Head Teachers, at Manchester, Miss Florence Horsbrugh, 
the Minister of Education, made reference to the question of 
teachers’ superannuation. She said 

Some months ago I consulted the associations of teachers 
and local authorities on the question of teachers’ superan 
nuation. The Government Actuary’s report had revealed a 
very large deficiency in the account, a deficiency that would 
go on increasing if no changes were made in the arrange 
ments. It me that an increase in the rate of 
contribution was fully justified, and indeed necessary, as 
making some contribution towards meeting this deficiency, 
and it was on this suggestion that | consulted the associations 
of local authorities and teachers 

‘Some of the associations in their replies expressed the 
view that quite apart from this particular question, there 
are a number of other important issues affecting teachers’ 
which they would make 
suggestions to me. They, therefore, thought that it would be 
unfortunate if the question of the rate of contribution were 
to be dealt with in isolation 

“ T have told the associations of local authorities that | 


seemed to 


superannuation on wish to 


can accept this as a reasonable line so long as they can let 
me have their recommendations quickly, and | have asked 
them to give me their views on all points at issue as soon as 
so that I can consider them altogether. I under 
associations 


they can 
stand that they are in touch with the teachers 
so that they may, if possible, put fully agreed suggestions 
I am very glad to leave the matter 
as they can let 


and comments to me 
like this for the moment so long 
their recommendations quite soon 
During her address, Miss Horsbrugh spoke about adult 
education She wished to make it clear that had 
proposed no reductions in grants to local education 
authorities for adult education purposes. Authorities did a 
great deal for liberal adult education, both in the way of 
evening classes and in the running of short courses in more 
Nor had she proposed any 


me have 


she 


than twenty residential colleges 
cut in the direct grants she gave to certain national organiza 
tions, the chief of which were The National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes, the National Union of Towns 
women's Guilds, the Rural Music Schools Association, and 
the British Drama League. There was no question either 
of reducing direct grants to the residential colleges (Ruskin 
College, Hillcroft College, Fircroft College, Coleg Harlech, 
and the Catholic Working Men's College) which provided 
one year and two-year courses in liberal subjects 

Miss Horsbrugh said that what she had been looking into 
were the direct grants given to forty seven organizations 
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ponsible Bodies Of these, 
extra-mural or adult education departments of universitie 


twenty-lour wet! 
x university lege and sevent were 
W.E.A lhe remaining six consisted of an organization 
Devon inother in ornwall, two in Wales, the Uni 

Council of Music, and the Educational Centres’ A 
rhe ersity dep the W.E.A 
absorbed by tar the greater part oft these gran 
grants paid to them this year (1952-1953 


een districts of the 


soOctati 
uni\ rtments, and 
were the 
ever received from the Ministry 
In addition to direct grants the 
departments also derived a large 
university funds (that 1s, indirectly the University 
Grants Committee of the Treasury and both they and the 
W.E.A ilso contributions from local 
education authorities which, in the case of the W.E.A 
ittracted Ly partment In fact he est 
mated that total income of these Kesponsible Bod 
from publi imounted to well over /600.000 a vear 
The W.E.A 
membership fees and 


Ministry 
Income 


from 
miversity Irom 


irom 
received 


her 
the 
funds 
also got a considerable income from individual 
subscriptions from trade union 
sOcretle ind other 
referred to ine 
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-Operative soOuTCE 
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SSS 


Open-Air Day Special Schools 


Medical 
open au 
ountry were 
ition Committee 


Chief 
which 


the 
ition in 


In referring to t 1952 
Otheer of the Ministry of 
chools for delicate children throughout 
severely criticized, the L.C.C. Special Educ 
state that it did not appear that these criticisms, resulting 
from inspections made in 1949 and 1950, applied to any of 
Council's seven boarding special schools for these 

ilthough the below modern 

in minor respect \s for the Council's eleven-day 
ypen most ot are conducted in pre wal 
premises shelters where accommodation 1s 
the standard usually expected, but none could be 
described a merely ramshackle huts 
inpleasant to live in and to look at All the special 
«chools are frequently inspected as a matter of routine and a 
detailed survey of the day schools has recently been made 
rhe survey shows that the maim defects are due to the 
premises, the two satisfactory being Elizabethan 
ind Springwell House Schools, both of which will, ultimately 
pensed with under the London School Plan, but 
cheduled for development In 


re port ot 
bkecluc 


the « 


huildren some of schools are 
standards 
aur schools, these 
with wooden 
below 
bens wooden 


ugly 


most ul 


which 
listing 
expenditure © ypen-air schools in the Com 
mittee point out that it has been largely governed by the 
imount Minister has 
il building generally 


be di 
are meanwhile 
recent years, 
been prepared to allow on 
Nevertheless, the schools are 
the provision of bed 
torage of blankets 
shelters at open-au 
Committee propose 
allocate this sum in 
illocation of £300,000 
of minor improvement at educational establish 
Minister has already intimated that this question 
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L.C.C. KEEP DOWN MAINTENANCE COSTS AT NEW POPLAR 
PRIMARY SCHOOL — With Extra Strong Tubular Steel Furniture by Shepherd 








HE recently opened Susan Lawrence L.C.C. Schoo! at Cordelia 
Street, Poplar, has a dining hall equipped throug 
Shepherd tubular steel chairs and table The result " 


ment and maintenance costs, normally an imp 


hout with 


chools, are reduced to a minimum 
Moreover 


plywood 


the chair ire tificall 
seats and backs They are 
correct posture, are virtuall non-tipping 

Phosphate Coating 
Shepherd furniture combines immense strength with moderi 
looks I The 


tube ed on the n 
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Susan Lawrence 
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Month by Month 


two-hundred years that 
Andrew Bell was born and this year 1s 
the one-hundred-and-twentieth ann 
versary of his death. Dr. Bell’s work asa 
pioneer of popular education was on so great a scale and 
so amazingly successful that it is but fitting that the 
educational press should pay tribute on this notable 
bicentenary. It is impossible to recall the work of Bell 
without thinking also of his great rival, as he ultimately 
was, Joseph Lancaster Their aims and even their 
methods were fundamentally the same yet over each 
they became belligerents. Bell published his famous 
report, ‘‘ An Experiment in Education "’ in the Autumn 
of 1797. Therein he described his ‘‘ Madras System "’ of 
Monitorial Education. Joseph Lancaster, in a far more 
modest publication expounded a system of monitorial 
instruction six years later He had, however, 
employed his system since the establishment of his 
school in Borough Road in 1798. It, nevertheless, is a 
fact that these two pioneers contended fiercely for the 
honour of being the inventor of their common system 
Their aims too were as similar as their methods. The 
only real difference was that Dr. Bell, a priest of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, and later a dignitary of the 
Church of England, regarded it as fundamental that the 
education in his schools should be in accordance with the 
principles of that Church. Dr. Lancaster desired that 
popular or national education should be fundamentally 
Christian but definitely undenominational Bell and 
Lancaster founded the National Society and the British 
Society, respectively, with their “ National” and 
“ British ”’ Bell’s achievement was the greatet 
and more enduring. In his lifetime the number of 
National Society Schools reached the amazing total of 
12,000. <A writer in the Church Times records that, 
although Bell cared rather more about his own system of 
education than about the education of the working class, 
it was in fact in this second field that he achieved great 
ness. 

No life could better illustrate the need which sometimes 
arises of judging separately the man and his work. Bell is 
described by Maurice Cranston as impossible to live 
with and almost unbelievably avaricious His own 
Secretary declared that he was “almost universally 
dreaded and disliked.” He was expert at securing for 
himself the stipends of sinecure chaplaincies in India 
and was not unprovided for in benefices and stalls on his 
return to England. As priest and teacher, he made the 
enormous sum of {25,000 during his nine years in India 
It is almost impossible to say how much that sum would 
represent in money to-day. He was a very wealthy man 
when he died, yet he was determined that his wealth 
should be used to further the cause he had at heart 
He bequeathed £120,000 to educational purposes 

* * * 


lt was ago 


A Notable 
Bicentenary 


some 


schools 


* 


It is always pleasant to be able to wel 
come and commend a Ministry of 
Education publication. This can be done 
unreservedly for the pamphlet on ‘‘ The 
General Certificate in Education '’ (H.M 
Stationery Office, 3d.). There should be a great demand 
for this admirably clear and factual statement by 
teachers, youth employment officers, parents and 


The 
General 
Certificate. 
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employers. The main features of the new examination 
system are clearly yet succinctly described and point 
of difference between to-day and yesterday are quite 
frankly admitted and explained. The leaflet 
claim to do more than explain “ how the new 
works and how it differs from the old rhe advice t 
employers, with which the statement ends, ts of particu 
lar value rhe leaflet achieves what it to cd 
It imparts information about the present system. It do 
nothing and can do nothing to allay doubts regarding the 
wisdom of the changes so recently made. A quarter of a 
century has passed since the Consultative Committe: 
of the Board of Education in the Hadow Report not onl 
recognized that all post-primary education must be 
secondary in content, but that there should be 
externally awarded and nationally recognized examina 
tion which would be the 
leaver. If the Secondary Schools Examinations Counc! 
is precluded by the Minister's regulations from meetin 


does not 


system 


sets out 


sore 


open to modern school 


such a need, those regulations should be revised so as to | 


allow for the needs and claims of secondary schools. If 
given the liberty, that Council will not emerge from tli 
grammar schools, then the College of Preceptors well 
established examination might be used The leaflet 
does make it abundantly plain that the General Certificat: 
is concerned with and to a extent 
technical pupils and that it is or can be a passport to the 
university Ihe secondary modern 
hindered rather than helped if they encourage pupils to 
enter (after perhaps another year’s voluntary attendance 


le SSC! 


¢rainmMat 


schools may lx 


an examination so obviously devised for another type ot 


pupil from another type of school 


* * * * 
Prue unfortunate allegations made in the 
The Bogey House of Commons when simphitied 
of spelling was under discussion, continue 
Witeracy. to and re throughout thi 
country. Sometimes the original charg: 
are repeated with strange variations and embellishments 
It might be well, therefore, if both practitioners and 
administrators of education in this country 
re-read Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 18° o1 
‘ Reading Ability They would find that it wa 
prefaced by some very wise observations by the Minister 
of Education, the late Right Hon fomlinson 
“ Of the 15-year-olds examined in 1948, 1-4 pet 
were found to be illiterate 
difference between 1-4 per cent. and the much ‘quoted 
Surely, the achievements of our primary and 
best judged by reference to the 
attainments of school leavers. On that basis there wa 
nothing to be disturbed about, even six years ago. Ther 
had been some decline during the war years and in the 
difficult years immediately afterwards Nearly six 
years of war might well have produced a greater set-back 
but for the vitality and devotion of the education 
service So wrote Mr lomlinson, who stated too that 
the “drop in the standard of reading ability which 
those parti ular tests disclosed was not to be reg irded 
an consequence of poor tea hing It is revrettable that 
hostile critics of our schools so completely ignore thes 
statements and the fact too that another six 
passed. What was true of 1948 
be accepted as generally applicable, relat d to that yea 
only and not to 1953. Even in 1948, however, the number 
of school leavers and young adults nearly 


echo echo 


(,eorr' 


cent 


30 per cent 


secondary schools are 


vears have 


so far as the figures can 


who are 
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| advocates a 
| education 


| Suggestion 
| of children whose educational standards are a reproach 
| to the community more days in the year on which to be 


were to } 


Ihere is a tremendous | 
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completely illiterate is less serious than is often 
stated lhe evidence of those who can speak with 
personal knowledge and experience of education over the 
past twenty or thirty years is that most children to-day 
reach as high a standard even in their formal English and 


| Arithmetic as children have ever done in that period 


It should be re« ognized, too, that included in the 1-4 per 
cent. of 15-year-olds who in 1948 were illiterate—and 
in whatever may be the corresponding figure to-day 
must be counted all those children who are educationally 
sub-normal, but not placed in special schools. There are, 
too, those children who for reasons of health or from 
parental neglect have been constantly irregular in their 
ittendancs 
A member of one of the largest and most responsible 
local education authorities, accepting without question 
the repeated charge that the have failed, 
quantitative increase in every child's 
He would add eight weeks to the school year. 
Mr. Ek. R. Manley, writing as Press Secretary to his 
County Association of the N.U.T., has answered this 
It would,” he says, “‘ merely give the sort 


at school 


Ss he ” ls 


In any case it is difficult to understand why, 
if the teaching in our schools is so poor and ineffective, 
any child benefit by having more of it The 
Alderman did not trouble to explain how his authority 


ibsent 


would 


| would meet the considerable extra cost of those additional 


eight weeks during which schools would need heating, 
lighting cleaning, would require more 


and classes 
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The Principal : 


Rev. E. F. Kevan, B.D., M.Tu. 
EVENING CLASSES 
Lectures given on the Bible, Christian 
Doctrines, Church History, N.T. Greek, 
also for the London University Certificate 
of Proficiency in Religious Knowledge. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
The above subjects are dealt with in 
Correspondence courses, also the London 
University Diploma in Theology. 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY COURSES 
Students are prepared for the London 
University Certificate of Proficiency 
in Religious Knowledge Examination, 
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Degrees of Bachelor of Divinity and 
Bachelor of Arts. 


For further details write to : 
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materials to use and children would require more meals 
and milk 

* * ” * 
Ministry of Education 
pressure on local 
which had not included such 
their earlier economy 


IH is now 
putting 
authorities, 


a measure In 


Fees for the education 


Under 18’s. 


proposals, to impose fees for the part-time further educa 


tion of students under eighteen Whatever te mporary 
for such action, it can hardly be 
denied that it 1s wholly contrary to the spirit and 
intention of the Butler Act. It is a reversal, too, of the 
Minister's very recent ruling, consequent on the Man 
power Committee’s Report, that local education 
authorities need not submit for the Minister's approval 
the details of their scheme of fees (and remissions) for 
further education 

Ihe Education Act, 1944, Section 61 (1) prohibits the 
charging of fees for ‘‘ admission to any school maintained 
by a local education authority, or to any county colleg 
or in respect of the education provided in any such 
school or college.” Section 114 (1) so defines the word 
‘school’ as to exclude any place of further education 
It was, however, quite clearly intended and provided by 
the Act that ‘ county 


excuse there may be 


SO called colleges as 
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established to provide continued free and compulsory 
education for all young people under the age of 18 who 
were not in full-time education. The Act did, therefore, 
in effect abolish fees for education, whether full-time or 
part-time, of all young people under eighteen. The 
Further Education Grant Regulations required that 
‘arrangements for the charging of fees, together with 
the rates of fees proposed, or for the total or partial 
remission of fees, shall be submitted for the approval of 
the Minister.”’ This, however, has since been relaxed. 
Administrative Memorandum No. 15 explained that, for 
the reason given above, the prohibition of fees under 
Section 61 ‘“ does not extend to any form of further 
education other than county colleges’ of which there 
were and are none, and which may never be created. 
rhe Minister sees no reason why appropriate fees 
continue to be charged for admission to 
evening even in the case of young persons 
under 18, on the understanding that arrangements 
will be made for remissions in all suitable cases.” 

Ihe Minister then commended the practice of “ free 
admission to junior courses,”’ and stated, too, that in the 
case of students attending part-time or full-time courses 
in the day a will be open to local education authorities 
to charge no fee to students up to the age of 18 or 19.”’ 


should not 


‘ lasses, 


National Union of Teachers Conference 


President : 


As we look back over the past, we cannot avoid noticing 
that, since 1870, all the great Education Acts were born of 
the Balfour Act in 1902, the Fisher Act in 
Act in 1944 aid Mr. Oliver Barnett 
in commencing his Presidential Address at the Annual 
Conference of the National Union of Teachers It is as 
though only war years bring home to the representatives of 


years of war 
1918, and the Butler 


the British people the vital impovtance of education to the , 


it ia as though 
frustrated and 


vents are studied 
itably be 


peace 


Siate. And, if subsequent ¢ 
hopes nurtured in 
often destroyed in the years of 
In 1902." continued M1 
richest and powerful 
obviously those who led the 
foreseen the eflect of 
economy They could 
survival as a nation would ce pe nd on the genius of those who 
built the planes for the Battle of Britain 
courage and technical skill of those who piloted them, Nor 
son of an Army sergeant 
scientists of his day 


war must ney 


britain was the 
world, but 
could rt 


upon her 


Barnett 
country on the 
nation at that 
world 


most 
tiie 
Wal 
that even our 


have two 


not have foreseen 


and upon the 
could they have foreseen that the 


would become one of the leading 
those yeat 


itomi 
only begin to 


ou? 


Looking back over now do we 
realize the great harvest the Act of 
he harvest from the Act of 1918S might equally have been 
! } 

as that 


fitful 


gamed from 


ince the see 
thorns of a 


only partially reaped 
choked by the 
wlemn warning to us now 
1944 Act 


which would 


great, but it wa 


sown ih War were 
peace, That should be a 

Mr. Barnett said that those who framed the 
the in education system 


s our political system, which would make us strong 


were 


clearly necessity of 
buttre 
economically 
that with foreign assets expended in two world war 
greatest still largely undeveloped, were the skill 
and inherent ability of the British people. Those legislator 
in addition to the teachers required to 
of those who might have been trained 
the 


and safeguard our independence hey 


oul 


resources 


did not foresee that 
compensate for the loss 
1939-45, and for 


from reation of a qualified profession 


Mr. Oliver Barnett (Nottingham). 


and for the raising of the age to fifteen, a further 25,000 
teachers or more would be required to meet the problem of 
what was described rather clumsily as the ‘ bulge’ in the 
birthrate. Nor did they foresee the inadequate supplies of 
building labour and materials to provide sufficient schools 

The National Union of Teachers however, while recog 
nizing the difficulties of the world situation, could not 
acquiesce in the provision of sub-standard educational 
facilities for children whose misfortune it was that they were 
inconvenient the duty of the 
(,overnment the local education authoritie and the 
teachers to see that those « hile n had pl ices prov ided for 
them in classes small enough for them to be adequately 
educated Providing the teachers more 
difficult) problem \ school could be completed within 
eighteen months of the starting date Kecruitment and 
training of teachers was a long process. The biggest difficulty 
in teacher supply was the inadequate number of pupils in 
the sixth forms of our grammar schools. If this number 
were to be increased, then boys and girls who now left at 
sixteen must be persuaded to stay longer at school. Many 
potential teachers were lost as a result of the inadequacy 
of maintenance grants to pupils between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen. There was also need for improved grants to 
students in training and universities and for 
adequate salary provision through the Burnham Committee 
rhe local education authorities would have an early oppor 
tunity of dealing with the salary difficulty, but it was 
essential that they should examine their maintenance 
grants and that the Minister should give them the necessary 
financial encouragement to increase grants substantially 

Mr. Barnett stressed the maintaining the 
standards of entrants to the profession and felt that if those 
standards were lowered, then the children and the nation 
would suffer. It was a tragedy, he thought, that at a time of 
teacher shortage there should be vacant places in training 


colleges. 


born at an time It wa 


however, Was a 


colleges 


need for 
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Dealing next with recent criticism of the product 
country’s educational system, Mr. Barnett 
vears ago teachers were encouraged to use 
Now reaction had set in and peopl 


spectar ilar 


methods of education 
in high places showed conversions almost as 
that of St. Paul. Fortunately, in Mr. Barnett’s 
great majority of the teachers of the country showed 
balance and a wisdom gained from similar experiences | 
They were prepared to accept the good 1 
new ideas but refused to believe that all the education: 
in the past had been mistaken. Mr. Barnett felt t! 

boy was to be able to fill a useful job in industry at fil 
to fight in Korea or Malaya a few years later, to retur 
to industry at twenty still keen to find a niche wher 
could become a useful citizen, and, if he was to have sor 
understanding of what it was all about then he required 
much broader education than that which was sufficier 
lo provide such an education, said M1 


opinion the 


years gone by 


for his father 
Barnett, was a challenge to all 

Ihe Welfare State, continued Mr. Barnett, had broad 
ened the conception of education It was a vast social 
service which provided some nursery schools for worku 
mothers, school meals and free milk for all childre 
desired them. For the adult there were evening institut 
and community centres. There was a sound argument f 
linking all those provisions with the educational ser 
for separation would lead to higher cost and less efficiency 
There was, however, one unfortunate consequence I he 
inclusion of the cost of those services in the educati 
estimates not only raised the apparent cost of education to 
figure which invited attack whenever economy was in the 
alr, but also appeared already to have had the etfect of 
depressing the percentage ol 
education in our schools 

The architect of the Act of 1944 1s the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer to-day concluded Mr. Barnett Mr. Butle 
is in a unique position, for he created the plans and now 
if he so desire can provide the money for them to be 
Teachers of this country still believe in M1 
1944 We ask Mi Horsbrug hi 
Butler himself to give us the mean 
reality 


expenditure on full-tu 


carried out 
gutler’s vision of 
successor, and Mr 
make that vision 


Mr. Gould on Present Position 


hort time since the school leavin 


horter time 


“It is only a 
raised to fifteen, a 
discussed whether it would be 


tillsince politician 


better t« riilse 
leaving age to sixteen or to start count 
Ronald Gould, General Secretary 
to members of the 
hears of the implementatior of the A¢ ) 
contemplated improvement What h 
thoughts into the background What 
change of attitude There are two main al 
The first, in Mr 
birth-rate. There were about 1,200,000 more 
schools than there were six years ago 
8 per cent. o1 I 


Conterence 


Gould pinion, Wa 


25 per cent » might be due 
the school leavin ive but 
Next 
number 


until 1954 vhen there 


the rest w clue ‘ 


increased birthrate vear there lL be 164.000 n 
ind after that, the 
although at a lesser rate 
half-a-million more children in school than there 
The peak would then be reached and number 
to decline 

[The second answer. continued Mr. G 


would continue to nere 


uld b 
rnulcd tee 


places, sometimes leaving empty place n seho« 


populating new 
creating enormous | 


building site or eve 


places 
How far were we meeting these needs, asked Mr. G 
and what were the possibilities for the future The pr 
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... in Pictures 


We are pleased to announce four new sets 
of Wall Charts on various aspects of World 
Affairs. These charts, printed in full colour, 
give the young mind a picture of the subject 
which words, however well chosen, cannot 
give ; they will prove invaluable to every 
teacher of social studies and current events. 


THE BRITISH MONARCHY 


Three charts giving the history and duties 
of the Monarch. 


(1) The rise and fall of the Monarch’s 
powers over the last few centuries. 

(2) Duties of the Monarch as head of 
State, etc. 

(3) Residences, income and ceremonial 
uniforms. Price 15s. the set. 


U.S. CONSTITUTION 


Four charts : 


(1) Forming of constitution from a 
historical point of view. 

(2) Federal Government ; 
Legislative, Executive and 
Branches. 

(3) Various responsibilities of Federal and 
State Government. 
Voting procedure and system of 
electing President. Price 20s. the set. 


COLOMBO PLAN 


Two charts of area concerned. Reason for 
plan and benefits the countries will receive 
from sponsor nations. Price 10s. the set. 


ISLAM 


duties of 
Judicial 


Three charts 


(1) Birth of Islam and brief history and 
precepts 
(2) Growth of 
West. 
(3) Islam 
people 
Write NOW for : 
Complete catalogue of Wall Charts 
and Books. 
Complete catalogue of Filmstrips and 
Film Loops. 


We will be very pleased to add your 
name to our REGULAR MAILING 


Islam and influence on 


to-day: different 
Price I5s. the set. 
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Government and its predecessor had both followed the same 
building policy —no building for improvement, but only to 
accommodate the extra children and the children on new 
building sites There had the building 
programme this year; there were more schools and more 
places provided in 1952 than in any vear since the war, but 
the acid test the Minister of Eductaion should apply, said 
Mr. Gould 
many places had been provided 
existing and future needs / 
concerned, in Mr the answer 
‘ No.” The T.U.C, report showed that children were being 
educated to-day under makeshift conditions in school halls 
staffrooms, canteens, halls—anywhere 
available rhere were many reports of overcrowded 
and children being refused entry until they 
reached this or that age. The Minister herself admitted, in 
November, that approval had been given for the use of 
accommodation off the school premises for a total of 1,648 
classes. In the next few years the numbers in the schools 
would increase substantially and many local education 
authorities were confident that at the present rate of building 
there would be shocking overcrowding in some districts 
and even in some cases no accommodation at all for the 
children 


been no cut in 


was not how much were we spending, nor how 
but meeting 
So far as existing needs were 


were we 


Gould's opinion was clearly 


town where space 
was 


classrooms 


Mr. Gould then went on to examine the staffing position 
The Government's policy had been to try to increase the 
teaching force available by 4.000 a year 
everyone knew, classes had increased and were increasing 
in size. Last autumn there were two disquietening signs 
First, in spite of enormous efforts, the training colleges were 
not quite filled Secondly, there more trouble in 
securing the employment of newly qualified teachers than 
there had been since the war rrue, the position was com 
plicated, some teachers wanting jobs near home, some had 
qualifications of which (so it appeared) the schools were not 
in immediate need; but worst of all, the demand for 
teachers restricted by economy-minded local 
education authorities 


about but, as 


was 


was some 


‘T have shown,’ continued Mr. Gould, That we are not 
assured of an adequate supply of buildings and teachers 
Unfortunately, the same ts true about the supply of money 
Let us begin by admitting that we are spending more on 
education than we have ever done. It was the Ministry of 
Education that gave a lead to authorities in that 
rather ambiguous and contradictory Circular 242. Since 
then, the Ministry has clamped down on the expenditure of 
increased the price of school 
it has sought higher superannuation contributions 


however 


grant-aided bodies it has 
meals 
and proposed a cut of 10 per cent. on certain forms of adult 
education.’ 


Effect of De-Rating 


So far as the local position was concerned, Mr. Gould 
continued, the total cost of education had increased in spite 
of the cuts on and 1959 the 
cost of education would continue to rise even if no improve 
this would be reflected in 
If the present economy measures were persisted in, irrespe¢ 
tive of their effect on the children, if rate poundages were 
held down regardless of educational standards, the next 
six years would see a steady worsening of the educational 
position and at the end it may be found that the Butler Act 
Fisher's. Happily, there were signs, said 
Mr. Gould, that some people were beginning to realize that 


various items. Between now 


ments were effected and rates 


was as dead as 


local government resources must be increased to carry the 
increasing burdens There had been trenchant leading 
articles in some newspapers on the need for increasing local 
authority and for devising a more equitable 
distribution of rate burdens. Rates to-day were not levied 
on all properties, but only on selected properties. Houses 
and shops, for example, carried the full burden of rates 
industry was relieved of 75 per cent. and agri- 


resources 


whereas 
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culture entirely. The Kent County Treasurer, said Mr 
Gould, had stated that if in his county industry were fully 
rated, rates could be reduced by Is. 2d. in the pound 
If agriculture were also rated, the rates could be reduced by 
2s. The abolition of de-rating would, therefore, reduce the 
burden for existing ratepayers. Some urged that properties 
should be more fairly assessed ; for since assessable values 
affected Government grants, inequitable assessments 
produced inequitable sharing of grants and inequitable 
burdens as between ratepayer and ratepayer. Some took 
the view that entertainment tax and a land tax should 
be used to increase local revenues, and others that the 
Government should provide bigger grants, but nearly all 
local authorities fearful that an increase in grants 
might lessen their freedom of action. Mr. Gould did not wish 
to express an opinion on such detailed proposals; they 
needed to be examined with care by experts, taking into 
account the views of all concerned. All Mr. Gould wished to 
emphasize was that since local authorities had been given 
considerable responsibilities, they must be provided with 
adequate financial resources and that, in his opinion, could 
be done without infringing their freedom 

If nothing were done, year by vear there would be cheese 
paring or If local government were to stand the 
strain of six more years of increasing expenditure together 
with the strain of making improvements and the Act a 
reality, a complete overhaul of local government finance was 
imperative. ‘Time pressing. The Government should 
act and act now 

Mr. Gould referred finally to the spate of criticism to 
which teachers and schools had been subjected recently 
He asked his audience whether they had read the wild, 
exaggerated statements made by some Members of Parlia 
ment when backwardness in reading was being discussed in 
the House. One declared that 30 per cent. of the children 
were backward readers. He used the present tense, but the 
investigation to which he presumably referred took place in 
1948 and the children tested were those whose education 
had been upset by war conditions. No wonder their reading 
was backward There was no such evidence about the 
children in 1953 Another M.P. went even further, con- 
tinued Mr. Gould, for he declared that 30 per cent. of our 
people (not our children) were unable to read and as if to 
underline it, he later declared 30 per cent. to be illiterate 
lhe report, however, indicated that only | per cent. of adults 
were illiterate 


were 


worse 


was 


Mr. Gould hoped that it would not be inferred that he was 
satisfied with existing standards. No good teacher ever was 
He hoped the public would give the teachers the conditions 
in schools which would enable them to raise standards and 
that parents, the public and teachers would join together in 
a great united effort to make standards of all kinds higher 
than they had ever been \ better educational system 
will underpin and strengthen our democratic institutions,” 
concluded Mr. Gould “It will aid us economically It 
will produce people of better quality. So keep in good heart 
and believe the struggle is worthwhile, convince others 
it is worthwhile too, and ultimately victory will be ours.” 


The Education of the Brilliant Child 


Speaking on this subject at a meeting 
yrammar school teachers attending the Conference, Dr 
me a2 James, Head Master of Manchester Grammar 
School, said there was no doubt at all that exceptionally 
able children could be picked out at the age of 11 or earlier 
He expressed the opinion that such children should be 
transferred to grammar schools not later than the age of 
ten years three months, and the criteria used for their 
selection should be purely intellectual. The content of their 
education, he added, must be highly verbal and they must 
Two- 
thirds of the teachers in the country, could never even begin 


of secondary 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ALL SCHOOLS WITH 
A CORONATION PROJECT 


A NEW AND GRACIOUS 
PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY 


Full size 20 ins. by 14 ins. Colour area 17 ins. by 10 ins, 


This study of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
is particularly suitable for schools. Done in 
full colour, it is a splendid reproduction of an 
imposing and sympathetic oil colour by that 
noted artist, Margaret Lindsay Williams 
Per Print 2/6 (including postage) 


CORONATION YEAR SOUVENIR 


SCRAP BOOK 


Every child loves building up a Scrap Book. It gives hours of absorbing and 
fascinating work. This is particularly so when the interest is linked with an 


all-important and memorable occasion 


Our new Scrap Book ts made of stout art paper throughout 
It has a striking portrait of Her Majesty on the cover and an 


extract from her speech, made to the empire on aist April, 1947 


40 pages, size 15 ins. by 10 ins. 


PER DOZEN 17/6 plus 3/6 P.T. 


POSTAGE EXTRA 
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id the work tl : iildren were capabl istre but selection should be on intellectual and not 
there must ? ner ith , rat ) ‘ il vt id 
n uch more get rT in | et be feferri to the common belief that exceptionally able 
! were more neurotic and less athletic than ordinary 

© troubled Lie m childre Dr. James said that all the experience of teachers 

by the fear « D ilizati Mor nd all psychological research showed the opposite. They 


to the ver chil ! re better human beings: they were the nation’s most 


of a general education than by specializatior ( precious asset, and the argument for their selection and for 


hould rece 


of the Gener; 


his head 
“ome mea 


and to put 7 


lhe P 


| began n 


ve a broad, general u pt vi 


ving them education of the highest quality was based on 
il Certificate of Educ on an the fact that they were going to occupy positions of leader 

hip in society. They should have all the care, thought, and 
ure of segregation wv m é planning that the educational system could give. If wedid not 
ich children into a comprehensi: |! would | give leadership to the intelligent we should be lost as a nation 


Workmen Not Ashamed of Their Tools 


vesidential Addre f Miss H. Murrisu ( fere) of the National Union of Women Teachers 


iy education in a small two-teacher school ears to fifteen years, set yet a further problem for them 


Cornwall. My memories of it are vivid and happy o before re-organization had taken place 


It was a Chi 
we were fort 
kindly imtere 


kind and inte 


fhe main 


and the Hea 


desks in row 
on one side ; 
and fifty chi 
had a small 


irch School, as most country schools were rhe local education authorities had to decide where and 
unate in our Vicar and Managers, who to vhen to re-organize. They had to persuade managers and 
itinou Whether the teachers found thet teachers of the advisability of their plans. Then they had to 
erested, | do not know deal with transport and road safety arrangements; meals 
«hoolroom had a large open fire at one ¢ facilities for those children brought to school by bus; the 
1's desk was in front of it, with the childre ion of new buildings or alteration of old ones ; equip 
3 on either sick tandards one, two and thre ent for special rooms of a new secondary modern school 

four, five and six on the other between fort domestic science room, laboratory, art room and 
ldren altogether, in the one room. The infant needlework room; new furniture —single light desks to 
4 room to themselve Our desks were lo replace old heavy dual ones; cupboards and teachers’ desks 


heavy wooden ones without back rests, though you ec: | ill had to be brought to the selected building 


lean on the « 


and could re 


lesk behind. | remember the few reading M lt was not an easy task to accomplish in a period of 
cite to you now, lines from them The pl hortages of labour and material, but those authorities who 


ground sloped and had an ordinary earth surface fot on with the job benefited from a period in which, for a 


deep channe 
for jumping 
row ot earth 
The cloakro« 
bowl on a 


hung her co 


‘| down one side, made by the rain, wa few years, money was more freely allocated by the central 


game At the top of the playground ood Government to education. Now, alas, the word ‘‘ economy ’ 
closets. One, kept locked, was for the t her has gone forth in the famous, or infamous, Circular 245 and 
mm had rows of pegs, and an enamel wa I one wonders what is happening to the plans which were 
tand stood in the corner. Our Head Mistress | made to implement the new Act How did the county 
it on the side of a cupboard in the schoolror \uthorities tackle re-organization ? Many “ concentrated ”’ 

| ) the senior children in one centre, bringing them by bus from 


There was no lighting at all This was a village scho 


neurly fifty years 


to-day, lack 
used by pee 
Sanitary arr: 
\ct stated 


wo. Llow many such schools still ren various villages near that centre. Often this “ concentra 
ing the bare necessities of any other build tion '’ was done in stages, taking two to three years or even 
yple, namely, adequate heating, lighti longer, the thirteen-year-old children going first and then 
ingements 1 ask because the 1944 Educat lose of eleven years. This had a paralysing effect on the 
that all schools must conform to cert old schools, for their curriculum, stock, and above all, staff, 


standards. How are the village schools faring became unpredictable for as long as the period of re-organiza 


We know 


tremendou 


chools up t 


accomplishes 
will remem 
schools lh 


unimaginabl 


that county authority were faced w tion lasted 

job, after 1944, to re-organize and bri Development Pians Not Approved 
» the required standard Very little had In many areas, development plans have not yet been 
1 after the Hadow Keport in 1927, whi vu ipproved by the Ministry In the Ministry of Education 
r, recommended the making of jumior and iol Keport for 1951, it was stated that the plans of ninety-three 
e village, with its clearly-defined social f out of the 129 English authorities had been passed. Is it not 
e¢ to a townsman, was then, thirty y i deplorable that seven years after the Act, development 


close-knit) communit' The country people « ru plans of over thirty authorities have still to be approved 4 
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Credit must 
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in my opinion, the education of the to t rhink of the thousands of children who have left school 
n, and were opposed to change Moreover during that time, without any secondary education in our 
1930's allowes 1 little expenditure on edu ! iccepted sense of the word 

l one-teacher school remained and the large It is plain that where the plans have been put into opera 
ol also For instance in 1940) one int ion, the emphasis has been on the needs of the children of 
ith 400 schools under its care, had still 300 ver eleven years of age, and money was spent on providing 
hools, and only twelve of the new senior ounty secondary modern schools. These have been newly 
e the 1944 Act which required ¢ ' t built in some areas, to take children from surrounding 
development plan, showing how it prop » | villages and this is the ideal solution But too often the 
primary and secondary education able hildren who do not get grammar school places are taken to 
ity and aptitude of the children unde the modern school in the nearest town; and there the type 
those education authorities whic! of education oftered often has an urban bias. This does not 


be given to Lue 
3 tackled their problems with imagination, a help to prepare them for the kind of work they would find in 
e to give the children in the rural the village, and many of them later leave country jobs to 


unities and amenities as were enjoyed by t ke up work in towns 
1¢ raising of the school-leaving age fron irteen What of the primary school children left in the villages ? 
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organization, in 
them, and their 


benefited by 
freed 


7reatel 


been argued that they have also 
that additional 


needs can 


Space ha been 


obviou ly receive 
vould be 


fron 


sideration in a school organized solely for them. It 
interesting to have a consensus of opinion on this top. 
teachers in the rural primary schools. Ha 
tran taff the village 
children of eleven plus, been a benefit for the primary 
children ¢ 

lake 


with a head mastet 


, for instam 


ference of from vl hool i 


three-teacher village chool ill-age 
and two a Children from 
age of eleven-plus are transferred and one assistant, leaving 
the head and a woman assistant to look after the 
infants and juniors. Will the head master teach needlework 
to all the juniors, boys and girls, or will he take the infants 
while the tackles needlework ? I hree 
teachers make a solution much easier 

Again, through making more 
small schools which may have to be closed in the near future? 
As a result of the 1944 Act, a great many small rural schools 
were condemned and plans were made for their closure 
because they could not conform to the standards prescribed 
\ chief education officer, writing in the Times Educat 
Supplement in January this year 
ago the number of stated to be 
1.800. There is no reason to believe the figure has chan 
materially since then Since he was talking on the “ Futur 
of Village Schools,’’ one assumes this figure of 1,800 relate 
to them. Working from the Ministry of Education Report 


the case of a 
istant the 


master 


woman assistant 


re-organization, are we 


j 
na 


says Kighteen months 


schools to be closed was 


I find that the total loss of schools or departments in rural 


1947-1951 326 Add to this Mi 
Horsbrugh’'s figure of sixty schools closed since her term 
othce began and you reach approximately 400 schools 

surely exists the 


areas, between was 


vast discrepancy between wo fi 
1800 and 400 

Kemember that many of these schools still to be 
will have all the defects of my school of fifty years 
inadequate heating (for example, a temperature of 37° to 49 
was recorded this year in one village school and a teacher 
reports that she did not remove her outdoor clothes for 
five or six school days, but wore a woollen twin set, 
cardigan, a camel-hair and lining to her 
greatcoat, and a scarf) ; 
(as an example, in one school there were two handbowls tor 
130 children more than half of dinner 
appalling lavatory accommodation bucket 
closets emptied perhaps twice a week 
with these conditions have, in certain 
of children whose fathers are 
airfields and air stations 


7ure 


closed 


io 


an extra 


wool coat and 


stay to 
box and 


whom 
the 


had an influx 
working on the various nm 


areas, 


County Authorities must Stand Firm 

‘Good education in the rural wrote Dr. John 
Murray ten years ago, “ is necessary not only for the count: 
dwellers themselves, but for its value to the nation as a 
whole.’’ Do we believe this ? If so, what are we going to do 
about it? Our Minister of Education 
champion of the village school. A champion according to 
the dictionary, is a man ‘‘ who comes forward to defend a 
cause single-handed ; a defender; the first in some athletic 
sport or trial of skill."’ [ am glad we have such a leader for 
the challenge is unmistakeable and urgent. Miss Horsbrugh 
will need all her skill and that building 
operations are not slowed down or even stopped because of 
other Government priorities County authorities must 
stand firm and refuse to pare their estimates. They know 
full well that, because of the small number of children in 
rural schools, the present allowance per child for apparatus 
and equipment allows little margin either for replacing old 
or acquiring new stock, even if the same allowance 1 
as for a child in a town area. For instance, a school with 
forty children on roll, with a capitation allowance of 15s. a 
head, receives {30 a year to spend on stationery, textbooks 
rhe town school with four hundred on roll receives {300 
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courage to see 
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inadequate washing arrangements | 


And village schools | 
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a year and this acquiring essential new 
ipparatus——-say a globe or wall maps. A globe costs £10, 

the small school would need one-third of its year’s allowance 

to purchase it. To be really just, the small school should be 

a much larger allowance per child than the large 
4 hool > 

And the Minister should not be left to fight single-handed 
We who teach in the towns must give our support in demand- 
ing that rural schools are all brought up to the minimum 
decent standard We experienced some of the incon- 
that is a mild word —during evacuation. How 
quickly we forget ! 

Then, when all village schools are worthy ones, we may 
find teachers to staff them. For the village child, with the 
rhythm of the countryside deep in him, can be a joy to 
Che village school, however re-organized, will remain 
comparatively small, and in its friendly, intimate atmos 
phere, the teacher will find recompense for, maybe, the social 
opportunities and other attractions of the town. In this 
mass-producing twentieth century, the smaller village 
school holds an attraction for many teachers who find the 
huge town schools so impersonal and unsatisfying 

The 1944 Act held promise of much-needed reforms in the 
rural but so far, these have not been effected 
If New Zealand can face her difficult problem of how to 
provide a good schooling for rural children, and solve this by 
consolidation of rural schools, cannot the same ? 
It could be done if the Government were prepared to spend 
rhe Government professes anxiety 
over the drift of people from the country to the towns. One 
way of stopping it would be to make the village school a 
worthy centre of the cultural life of the community. As a 
first step, there should be an of such matters 
is the effect upon the community of the complete closing of 
the transference of the oldef children to 
nearby towns the number of new county secondary 
modern that are needed; whether those already 
provided are proving successful. A comprehensive report 
on these and other matters is needed, setting out fairly 
what has been done; with the arguments for and against 
what remains to be done, and making recommendations 

| have suggested that teachers may hesitate to take posts 
in rural schools until they see the buildings brought up to 
date. But another older factor which prevents teachers from 
ipplying for rural posts, is perhaps, that, under the former 
system of differentiation of salary scales between town 
and country areas, the idea grew that teaching in village 
schools was necessarily of a lower calibre, and attracted, 
in public opinion, less skilful teachers. This judgment was 
based, rightly or wrongly, on money values. It is under 
standable that people assume the higher-priced article is of 
higher value. The new salary scales have swept away this 
invidious distinction against the rural teacher. But, it is, of 
course, a fact, that women hesitate to enter teaching at all 
to-day, and it is not only in rural schools that the want of 
women teachers is felt. We believe that one big reason for 
their reluctance is that equal pay is still withheld in our 
profession. Women do not believe that they render inferior 
service compared with men, as the teachers’ salary scales 
would suggest 

Concluding, Miss Murrish said In this Coronation 
Year, with the great example of our young Queen before 
us, let us dedicate ourselves anew to our work, each of us 
trving to be in the words of the Bible, “ a cunning work- 
man. a workman who need not be ashamed of his work.”’ 
Let us remember the craftsmen of old who loved their 
material, who used their tools with patience and care and 
precision, who above everything, prized the quality of 
their work, yes, even when it went into the darkest, unseen 
places of the great Cathedral they were helping to build. 
Only so shall we be able to counteract the massed influences 
of this materialistic Ours is a great, an immense, 
responsibility. We nothing less than Master 
Craftsmen 
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it PARK YOUR CYCLES 
THE ODONI WAY 


WITH ODONI (PATENT) ‘“ ALL-STEEL " 


BICYCLE STANDS 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE-SIDED 
HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 


ODONI, TYPE 4. Single-sided horizontal stand 
NO LIFTING of cycies in eitHer PARKING on 
REMOVAL. 


Write for fully illustrated leaflet and price list to Sole 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 





ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO., LTD. 


404/5, SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C.2. Tel. Add. : 


Tel. No 
MONarch 8638/9 Odoni Ave London 
(Works : London, N.W.) 
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THE MARK OF THE 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


CRAFTSMAN 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


**CYGNET "’ Benches, with heat and acid-resisting tops : 
Racks, Fume Cupboards, Cabinets, and Shelving are made ina 
large range of standard units or to specification. Complete 
installations or single pieces for School and College 
Laboratories at keen prices. Built to meet the most exacting 
demands. 


CYGNET JOINERY LTD., HIGHER SWAN LANE, BOLTON 
Bolton 1840/4 








The Royal Navy needs only the best 


There are excellent opportunities in the ROYAL 
NAVY for boys leaving school between the ages 
of 15 and 17} years. 

Examinations for apprenticeships in the mechanical 
branches are held thrice yearly 

For those not of a mechanical bent the Seaman 
Branch offers varied careers with every prospect 
of promotion. 


For full information 


please write to D.N.R. (Dept. 9/W9), Admiralty, $.W.1 








SPORTS FOOTWEAR FOR SCHOOLS 





THE REGENT 
RUNNING SHOE 


M159 in full chrome box 


THE REGENT 
CHILDREN’S 
SANDAL 


Available in s zes 
tiwtand2~5 


ALLEN AND CASWELL FOOTWEAR 
FOR EVERY KIND OF SPORT 


Rugger, Soccer, Cricket, Riding, Cycling, Hockey 
Boots and Shoes . . . Golf and Gym Shoes .. . 
Cambridge slippers and a large variety of Sandals 
The majority of these lines are held in stock 


Write for complete Sports Folder 


ALLEN & CASWELL LTD. 


Specialists in Sports Footwear for Schools 
STAMFORD ROAD, KETTERING 
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The Use of Colour in School 


Che use of colour in schools is the subject of Building 
Bulletin 9 Colour in School Buildings,’’ published | 
the Ministry of Education (4s. net 

rhe purpose of the Bulletin is twofold o advocate i 
methodical use of colour and to present a new range of 
colours 

Every colour scheme requires the selection of a few colours 
from the thousands discernible by the human eye Phe 
Hulletin stresses the need to select these colours methodically 
and discusses the factors which should govern their selection 
colour schemes are intended primarily for children rather 
than for adults and will differ from place to place in the 
school, according to the different activities carried on ; 
colour, if properly used, can help people to see well and 
comfortably, but, if badly used, it can impair vision ; 
colour and lighting must, therefore, be considered together 
in the design of a new building; colour can emphasize 
conceal, change or camouflage the appearance of things so 
that in designing the structure and surfaces of the building 
the architect should think in terms of colour as well as of 
form and space. The methodical consideration of these 
factors requires that colour be treated not as something 
applied when the building is complete, but as an essential 
element from the outset of planning 

The designer will be assisted in his task if he can identify 
and describe accurately the colours he wishes to use and if 
he can obtain supplies of materials quickly and economically 
to match his choice. The adoption of a suitable range of 
standard colours is essential. Existing ranges have, however 
proved unsuitable. Most of them have not been designed 
specifically for architectural use and are often an arbitrary 
accumulation of colours. They do not always provide a 
balanced selection—-there may be a _ predominance of 


on Shelving 


Save money, labour and 
time with *‘WELCON- 
STRUCT” shelving. 
Modest in first cost, easy 
to erect and quickly 
adjustable, without the 
use of tools. 




















‘Welconstruct 


Slotted Steel ADJUSTABLE Shelving 


is produced in medium and heavy weight for varying loads 

It is absolutely rigid when assembled and is unquestionably 

the most modern and effective form of shelving. For further 
information write for List ‘X" to 


THE WELCONSTRUCT CO. LTD. 


Grenville Buildings, Cherry Street, Birmingham, 2 
Phone: MIDiand 1691 
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creams, buffs and pastel colours, a large number of greens 
which are difficult to use and often unpleasant, isolated reds 
and blues, or a serious lack of good clear hues (such as bright 
yellows), neutrals and near neutrals Architects have, 
therefore, had to select from a number of different ranges 
or order special "’-colours. In the main, moreover, there 
has been no commonly accepted reference system by which 
to describe and communicate colours unambiguously, a 
pre-requisite of economical administration. The Bulletin, 
therefore, introduces a new range of forty-seven colours, 
each of which is illustrated. The aim has been to make a 
balanced selection large enough to satisfy the reasonable 
needs of school architects, but small enough to be economic- 
ally attractive. It has been called the Archrome (Munsell) 
Range. (The Munsell system of colour notation has been 
adopted.) This range is the result of work by the Develop 
ment Group in the Ministry of Education, in collaboration 
with architects of London County Council and Hertfordshire 
County Council, officers of the Building Research Station, 
and representatives of the paint industry. Paints based on 
the range are already commercially available and are in use 
in some areas. The range is not a Ministry of Education 
range and there is no question of the Ministry specifying its 
use in schools 


—_—_—_— 


Children’s Coronation Concert 


Final details of the Children’s Coronation Concert at the 
Royal Albert Hall on June 23rd and 24th have now been 
This concert, to be given by London school- 
in co-operation with 
the London Schools Music Association and will take the form 
of a pageant of English music and dancing covering the 
period from Queen Elizabeth I to Queen Elizabeth II. The 
performance on June 23rd will be for parties of school 
children and that on the following day for members of the 
public 

Eighty-four primary and secondary schools from all parts 
of London will be contributing groups to form the mass 
choir of 1,000 voices which will be a feature of the concert. 
They have been selected by the London Schools Music 
\ssociation from 190 school choirs which took part in the 
auditions. The individual children will be chosen by the 
schools concerned 

Thirty-three schools have been selected for the pageantry 
and dancing, in which about 250 pupils will be taking part. 
\s previously announced, the country dancing will begin 
with about 120 children dancing a Circassian Circle. They 
will then form a colourful ring within which the remaining 
dancing will take place. Twenty pupils will take part in 
Elizabethan dances, about thirty in a masque, and another 
twenty in a minuet. A further eighty boys and girls are to 
enact historical scenes. 


announced 


Three New Hungarian Universities 


Three new universities were established in Hungary in 
1952 and are now in use in whole or in part 

At Miskolc, in Northern Hungary, one-third of the 
buildings of the Maty4s Rakosi University of Technology 
are in use. Three of the buildings are 900 feet long. 

The laboratories of the new College of Heavy Chemical 
Industry, at Veszprém, Western Hungary, will be com 
pletely furnished in a few weeks 

The new College of Transportation Engineering at Szolnok 
is in full operation 

In Budapest, where the Technical University is undergoing 
considerable expansion, two five-storey department build- 
ings, 730 feet long, were completed and the big building for 
mechanical drawing instruction is due to be finished this 
year. When completed the university city will occupy an 
area of 32 acres on the banks of the Danube. 
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PICTORIAL AND | This concerns every school using 
PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHIES || = &8.¢_ ScHooks Reticieus 


LAURA M. BUDDEN, B.A SERVICE BROADCASTS 


Following the VISUAL GEOGRAPHIES for “C” All hymns for 
Classes comes a new series for the “* bright " and “ average ” 


pupils in the Secondary School, which fully justifies its SUMMER TERM, 1953 


title. Illustration, both photograph and map, is used to : 
supplement unusually interesting text, whilst the practical are available on 
work links geography with other subjects and provides 


full scope for schools using the project method. LA RG E TYPE 


Book |, 4/-, Book, 2, 4/6, Books 3 and 4, 5/- each 
WALL SHEETS 
A FARM DICTIONARY | 26-in, x 40-in. 


DEREK CHAPMAN 
(Is. 3d. each, plus post and packing) 


The 212 pages of this unique book cover definitions of all 
terms in common usage and its moderate price will make it a 


more-than-worth-while addition to the School Reference Full details of over 300 Hymns and 30 
Library. 8s. 6d. net ‘ ‘ ; 
Popular Songs in this series from : 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD. JOHN WRIGHT & SONS LTD. 


Montague House, Russell Square 42-44, TRIANGLE WEST, 
London, W.C.1 BRISTOL, 8 
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modelling 
material 


All B.D.H. microscopical stains are 


tested histologically, batch by ; spar ine : 7 
° . . € in 
batch, in the B.D.H. Physiological Vite rl oe 
Laboratories. The tests are con- thousands of 
ducted by speciali ith eee Reve 
y Specialists, with every developed their 
facility for examining the stains creative imagina- 
exhaustively in the particul *h- ao See Tae 
— y 1¢ particular tech structional ability 
niques for which each is most likely on this unique 
modelling mat- 
— erial . . . its use 
living mammalian tissue and on particularly in 
ewe schools, is of great educational value. Hygienic 
ong-lasting, and pleasing in use, ‘ Plasticine’ delights 
THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. oe eye and fas inates the young mind. Write for a detailed 
: ist of Harbutt’s other products—the _ self-hardening 
POOLE B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICAIS DORSET * Plastone,’ Chalks, Crayons, and Sealing Wax. 
Telephone: Poole 962 (6 lines) GCROUP Telegrams: Tetradome Poole 
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BATHAMPTON : BATH : SOMERSET 
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Miss D. 8. Lioyd-Williams, Senior House Mistre 
Koedean has been appointed Head Mistress of Ki 
kdward VI High School for Girls, Birmingham, u 
to the late Dr. M smith 

> . . . 

The Scientific Film Association |: 
klton, President, and Mr. W. J]. C. Chapple 

> * * > 

Mr. D. D. Lindsay, Head Master of Portsmouth 
School ha appointed Head Master of 
College, as from September next 

> > > * 

Mr.N. F. Sharp has been appointed deputy keep 
Printed t00ks 
Museum 

a7 . * * 
Sergeant lan Moir, @ l’refect at the 
selected as the BB 
\bbey at the 
1 for almost 


connected 
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Arthur 


ident 
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Vice-Pre 
(;rammal 


Malver 


been 


r, Depart 


ment of and Keading 


Iéritish 


Superintendent 
ktoom 


\berdeen Grammar 
School, has been 
present in We 
lan. 18 years of ave, ha 

3ist Aberdeen Company 
Church In 1952, he wa 
highest 
member of hi 


representative tc I 


tminster Coronation Serv! 


erve xX years int 
with Carden Place 
King’s 
B.B \ most active 
13.1. Company, he has 
wctivities and 
Battalion Bible Cla 


i teacher in the Sunday 


iwarded the jadge, the 


rward that can be won in the 


Church and qualified 
secured the first 


Kxamination 


for badges in nine separate 
prize in the Aberdeen 
in 1952. He 1s also 


schoo! 

al > > * 
Kenneth Pickthorn, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Education, has appointed Mr. B. Gerrard to be his 
Secretary, and Mr. G. N. Flemming, Permanent 


has appointed Mr. M. L. Herzig to be his Private Se 


* * . . 


Mr 
Private 
secretary, 


retar 


Miss A. M. Peile, member of the Somerset Educatio 
Committee and head Mistress of Bishop ; Girls 
faunton for 22 years, retired at | salen from both positio 
The recorded their 


Scho 


Fox 


Commiuttee have 
Peile’s services 


ippreciation of M 


. * . . 

Mr. 8. J. Haynes, History Master at Kent College 
Canterbury, has been appointed by the Methodist Education 
Committee in conjunction with the Governors l 
Mr. C. L. Wiseman as Head Master of 
faunton, when Mr. Wiseman retires at 
Summer term 


to succee 
Queen's College 
the end of the 


* > > . 
Two members of the general development division at Fort 
Dunlop, Mr. F. Brown and Mr. K. C. Burridge, who ha 
both obtained the Master of Chemical Engineering degr 
it Brooklyn Polytechnic, U.S.A., have each been 
{25 under the Company's education scheme 
al . * . 
Mr. B. E. Bryant has been appointed Divisional Education 
(officer for West Kent 
* 7 * *. 
Mr. J. A. Simmonds, M.A., has been 


Chief Education Officer for Bolton. 


iwarded 


ippointed Deputy 
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Sir William Cleary, K.B.E., C.B., lately Deputy Secretary 
of the Ministry of Education, who lives at Richmond, has 
been appointed a selected member of Surrey Education 
Committee 

* * * * 

Miss Ruth Thornton, F.L.A., at present deputy librarian, 
has been appointed County Librarian for Surrey, as from 
June Ist next 

* * > * 

Professor Herb Heilig, au American educator who recently 
completed a year mission for the United Nations 
educational Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
arrived in Iran to head a Unesco technical assistance team 
working in technical Profes Heilig will 
work with the Ministry of Education at Teheran in develop- 
ing technical schools to train skilled 

* * * * 
A. J. Mcintosh, am L..C.( Inspector of 
has appointed by the 
City of London College as director of the 
> * o * 

Mr. A. Rodgers, Ii<verley Grammar School 
elected President of the Graduate 

and Mr. 8. Inman, Isleworth 
Vice-President 

* * * * 

Mr. Barnett, the N.U.1 
Nottingham, where he is at present 
Claremont Secondary School. He1 
Nottingham Education 
President and former Treasurer of the 
of Class Teachers President of 
County ‘Teachers’ Association, and a 
Secretary of the Nottingham City As 
iwarded the 1K. E.M. in 1946 for his services 
second World W ir 


one 
has 
ition 
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Dr. Further 
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Yorkshire, 
Teachers’ 
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President, is well-known in 
Head Master of the 
i co-opted member 
Committee, and 1s a past 
National Federation 
the Nottinghamshire 
former General 
sociation He 
to Civil Defence 
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Employment of School Children for 
Potato Picking 
National 


ricultural 
ind 


Union of Teachers and 
Workers was received 
the Parliamentary 


\ deputation from the 
the National Union of Ag 
by the Minister of Education 
secretary to the Ministry of Ag on 18th March 
The question of the employment of children for 
potato picking was discussed. The Minister expressed her 
to reduce such employment, but said she could not 
iltogether There had however, a steady 
such employment in recent years and she 
to make further conditions which would have the 
still further the scope of such employment. 


riculture 


school 


been 
reduction in 
intended 


In January, 1952, there ibout 175,000 children under 
five years of age in maintained primary schools other than 
schools in England and Wales, compared with just 
Giving this answer in the 


were 


nursery 
y House 
said her policy is not to 
for children under 
and satisfactory 
the admission of 
adverse etfect on the 
the line that this is an 


of Commons, Miss Horsbrugh 
discourage the provision of nursery classes 
where demand for them 
conditions can be provided, but where 
children under five would have an 
older children, she was bound to take 
undesirable price tice 
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OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUBLIC NOTICES 





DEAF (RESIDENTIAL) SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN—three 
years onwards. Speech, lip-reading, thorough education.—Ingle- 
side, Tilehurst Road, Reading. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


CONFERENCE CENTRE, Felden Lodge, Hemel Hempstead, 
accommodation 60 persons, invites applications, married men 
without children, for post of Warden, wife as housekeeper with 
cooking duties mainly weekends. Joint salary £500 p.a. deduction 
for board and accommodation, pension scheme. Write immediately 
application form, Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, Abbey House, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. marking envelope ‘‘ Warden 
Appointment "’ 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


CORONATION PROGRAMMES.— Well-known lecturers and | 


entertainers available for schools. Write for details—Foyles Lecture 


Agency, 125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Gerrard 5660), | 


Contact DARLOWS of 163, WEST STREET, SHEFFIELD, } 
for all you need for P.T. and Games equipment—2}-in. Sponge 
Rubber Balls in 4 Team Colours 12s. doz., Rubber Practice Discus 
17s. each, Tennis Balls 22s. doz., 
22s. 6d., Leather Rounders Balls (slightly off shape) 2s. 6d. each 
Aertex Blouses in Bust Sizes 32-in. to 36-in. 10s. 6d. (White) and 
9s. 6d. (Cream), 
Netballs. 
for our Summer Catalogue—Phone : 


Size 5—3s. 6d. each, Size 4—3s. 4d. each. 
Sheffield 21559. 


COPY TYPING and Duplicating at low cost. 
obligation. 


Quotations without 
Lindsay, 430, Kingston Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


HAND LOOMS, spinning wheels, yarns, weaving books. Write 
Douglas C. Andrew, Loom Craftsmen, Canterbury. On approved 
list. 


FOYLE’S HANDICRAFTS SHOP.—High-grade tools and 
materials for all Crafts. 119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. Gerrard 5660. Open 9-6 daily, 
(Thursdays 9-1.) 


SCHOOL MAILING SERVICE.—Envelopes, etc., 
addressed to 20,000 schools in Great Britain at 42. 6d. per 1,000 
Seven-day service. Write for price lists to 98, Kingston Road, 
London, S.W.19, mentioning this publication. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES.—Reduced 
Ajax, 44, Wilkinson Street, S.W.8. 


rate for Schools 


POTTERY EQUIPMENT. Write for illustrated lists. 
Foot Wheels from £12 12s. Od A. T. Hobson & Co., 
Coventry. 


Potters’ 
Meriden 





S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.1 


We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 


Catalogue Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors 


( HRONK LE 


| Beach Garage. Children welcome 


Tennis Rackets in all weights | 


Best Quality Rubber Bladders for Footballs or | 
Write ToJday | 


including Saturdays. | 


machine 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
WHERE TO STAY 


BLACKPOOL.—Victoria House 
Bed and Breakfast, 7s. 

COMBE MARTIN.—Devon. Board Residence. Generous table Beautiful 
position. Home comforts. Terms 4 to 5) gns. S.G. Challacombe, Dovedale, Tel.: 512 
FOREST OF DEAN, SEVERN, WYE VALLEY.—Littiedean Guest House, 
Littledean, Glos. Beautiful forest and river scenery, 80 rooms, grounds |2 acres. 
Dancing, billiards, tennis, bowls, putting, riding, walks, tours. Board-residence 
from £6 Os. Od. Special period terms. Brochure gratis. Phone : Cinderford 2106 
LONDON, S.W.1.—St. George's Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. Vic. 8870 
3 mins. Victoria and Coach Station. H. and C., E. Fires. ‘* A.T.M. Radio.”’ B. and B., 
1Ss. Props. : Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand 

LONDON, W.2.—Leinster Court Hotel, Leinster Gardens, Lancaster Gate, W.2 
(Paddington ‘6088 ) near Queensway Tube, H. and C., gas fires, lift, night porter 
B. and B., 19s. 6d. and 36s. Full board from 6} gns. single, 12 gns double 
PAIGNTON.—Minute Seafront. Terms until May 30th, 44 gns., Season 5-64 gns 
* Seapoint,’’ Adelphi Road. (Booked 25,/7,/53-—8/8/53.) 

PARIS.—Good Hotel. Week full board from Lendon, 17} gns. School partie® 
considerable reduction. 1.C. Tours, High Road, South Benfleet, Essex 
SANDOWN.—£arly holidays. Belgrave Hotel, licensed. Tel.: 204. Overlooking 
sea. H.andC. Interior springs. Putting, Croquet, Games room. From 6 gns 
SOMERSET.—Why is “ Sunshine Susie "’ Site, Brean, Burnham-on-Sea, especially 
suitable for EARLY Caravan Holidays ? Send S.A.E. to C. C. Green for details 
TORQUAY.—Pembroke Hotel, Meadfoot Sea Road. 200 yards to Meadfoot 
5 to 8 gns. weekly 
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15, Brunswick Street } min 


BLACKBOARD RENOVATOR; BLACKEOARD PAINT 





To ~— 
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Free 








T. WEBSTER & CO., LTD. 
Makers of the largest and best varietion and sizes of ink powders, alse liquid 


pastes. 
* DIAMINE '" WORKS, wTARIFE ST., LIVERPOOL, 5, ENG. 
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a9 manmtntt he & A 
CONTRACTORS AND EXPORTERS 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
BUTTERMERE RD. (TEL. 51353) SHEFFIELD .8. 


Bur / > 
Fashion Journals, Subscription Ser- 


CORVICES- vices, Dress Stands, Scissors, Technical 


books on = Tailoring, Pattern Cutting and Grading, etc 
we RD. FRANKS, LIMITED, 


Market Place, one minute from Oxford Circus, London, W.1. 





WHEN VISITING LONDON, please 
call in our Showroom and inspect our 
publications and fashion services 














FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 
in the School Government Chronicle, 


Please apply to the sole advertise- 
ment Contractors : 





: CiTy 6686 


A. DARBY’S ADVERTISING SERVICE 


COBHAM HOUSE, 24/26, BLACK FRIARS LANE, 


LONDON, E.C.4. 


Grams : DARBIADS, CENT., LONDON 
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External Examinations and 
Standards in Schools 


Nearly eighteen months ago at a meeting of the College of 
Preceptors Examinations Committee, consideration was 
given to a new examination which has been called the 
Certificate Examination, and which is being held for the 
first time in July of this year During this meeting, in 
October, 1951, discussion ranged over a wide field concerning 
standards in schools, and it was decided to recommend the 
setting up of a committee to investigate the desirability of 
arranging this examination Ihe committee consulted 
persons engaged in education outside membership of the 
College Council and in the course of discussion at the meet 
ings of this special committee, it seemed clear that some 
investigation into standards in was necessary 
Subsequently, in November last year, Council asked the 
Dean to send a letter to the Association of Education 
Committees in which the following paragraph occurred 


schools 


rhe recommendations of the Committee were reported 
to the Council of the College and I am instructed to write 
to you asking whether your Association would be prepared 
to be associated with the Council in undertaking such an 
enquiry Alternatively, | have to ask whether your 
Association under consideration other proposals 
which would lead to an enquiry into this complex and 
urgent matter. My Council feel that the nature of your 
reply to their question would be of great assistance to 
them in deciding whether themselves to establish a 
committee of enquiry or whether to feel satisfied that 
steps towards an adequate enquiry were being taken by 
some other educational body or bodies of recognized 
influence.”’ 


has 


It was reported in the February minutes of the Association 
of Education Committees, that the Executive Committee, 
having asked its Education Advisory Committee to consider 
it, had received the following recommendation 


Chat, as an essential preliminary to any enquiry, the 
Consultative Sub-Committee be requested to discuss 
with representatives of the teachers, the general question 
how far the aims of the Hadow and Spens Reports on the 
Education of the Adolescent and on Primary 
Secondary Education have been realized, or need re- 
defining, and to suggest the establishment of a small 
joint working party which could prepare a report or 
memorandum for consideration by the respective 
Associations and that the College of Preceptors be 
informed that a considered reply to their letter will be 
sent after such a preliminary joint examination.” 


and 


It is in line with this general policy of enquiring into 
standards in schools that the College is devoting its principal 
lectures, the Joseph Payne Memorial Lectures, to the subject 
of “ Standards in Schools,"’ details of which have already 
been circulated to members 


The meeting of the Somerset Education Committee, on 
April 16th, marked the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
meeting of the Committee as constituted under the 1902 
Kducation Act 





The Editor regrets that owing to pressure on 
space by Conference Addresses our usual review 


and other features have had to be held over. 
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MISCELLANY 


Despite the conditions now prevailing in South Korea, 


| 300 students of ¢ hunggu University, Taegu, attend courses 


in Esperanto 
. * * * 

The total net expenditure of the Surrey Education Com- 
mittee for the year 1953 /54 before the deduction of grant is 
estimated at /9,791, 180 

* * * * 

‘ The purveyors of tainted food are innocent beside those 
who corrupt the minds of children '’-—-Mr. S. W. Exworthy, 
at the N.U.T. Conference 

* - * * 

The total value of work done on new educational building 
projects in England and Wales was /46-9 million in 1951 
and £50 million in 1952 

* . > * 

For the duration of the Coronation period, the |mperial 
Institute is to stage seven special exhibitions simultaneously 
under the title, ‘‘ Queen and Commonwealth.” 

* * . . 

The Minister of Education told a questioner in the House 
that 9,623 new awards made by local education authorities 
were taken up at universities and university colleges in 
October, 1952. 

* * * * 

For Surrey students attending London and Middlesex 
Institutes of Further Education, in the year 1950/51, the 
Surrey Education Committee is to pay the L.C.C. £63,130 
and Middlesex £3,300 

* * * * 

An Exhibition of Paintings, sculpture, miniatures, 
drawings, coins, etc., representing the kings and queens of 
Britain from A.D. 653-1953, is being held in the Royal 
Academy Diploma Gallery until June 28th. 

* ” * * 

A four-page leaflet which explains to parents and 
employers how the examination for the General Certificate 
of Education works and how the new system differs from 
that of the old School Certificate and Higher School Cer- 
tificate examinations, has been published by the Ministry of 
Education 

. * * * 

The Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene announces 
that the next bi-annual examinations of the Institute, in the 
subjects of General Hygiene, School Hygiene, and Mother- 
craft, and Child Welfare, will be held in London, and the 
various provincial centres, on Saturday, June 20th. Full 
details may be obtained from the Secretary, at 28, Portland 
Place, London, W.1. 

* * * * 

Members of the Georgean Group at their conference last 
month, called for architecture to be given a higher priority 
in education. A resolution, which was passed unanimously, 
declared that any improvement in the street depended 
ultimately on the better education of the public in visual 
values. It urged all organizations concerned with education 
to give arthitecture an equal place with other arts and to 
encourage the interest of the public in the quality of the 
buildings, old or new, among which they lived 

* * * * 

The English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth has 
again awarded Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholarships to 
enable teachers to visit the U.S.A. for periods of from four 
to eight weeks during 1953 and the Spring of 1954, with 
full hospitality provided. In addition, the Chautauqua 
Institution Scholarship has been awarded again this year 
to enable a British teacher to attend the six weeks’ Summer 
School at Chautauqua in New York State, with two weeks’ 
hospitality provided by the English-Speaking Union of the 
United States. 
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EDUCATION 


Every Education and Executive Officer of the 
Education Committees and Local Authorities, the 
Principals of Schools, Colleges, Training Colleges, 
Universities, Polytechnics, and others interested in 
National Education should have a copy of this 
completely revised and enlarged new edition. 
More than five thousand corrections have been 
made. If you have not yet ordered, please do so now. 
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Why won't water wash 


Look at your materials bill for general cleaning. 


Have you ever asked yourself why cleansers must be 





used — what they do that water alone will not? It 
is not a simple question. Until ten years ago, the 
way in which cleansers helped water to get to grips 
with dirt was not understood at all, and it has taken 
the efforts of many research physicists and chemists 
to provide the full answer. A great deal of this work 


has been done in the research laboratories of I.C.I.. 


and one result has been the development of ‘Lissapol’ concentrated liquid cleanser 


for large-scale general cleaning. 
When ‘Lissapol’ is used, the job is done efficiently and with 


the utmost economy of time and labour. 


‘LISSAPOL’ 


—the scientific cleanser 


For further information please apply to: 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
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